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the numerous portraits of Mary exhibited at Peterborough, 
at Edinburgh, and at the rooms of the Archzological In- 
| stitute, mention one or two facts to show the importance of 
this question. In Sir Frederic Madden’s interesting Privy 
Purse Expenses of the Princess Mary, afterwards Queen 
Mary, published by him in 1831, he enumerates no less 


| than thirteen portraits of her as Princess, and twenty- 


four as Queen—in all, thirty-seven portraits, and doubt- 
less since that period others have been recorded. Again: 
Mr. J. Gough Nichols, in his Literary Remains of King 


| Edward the Sixth, printed for the Roxburghe Club in 1859, 


describes about fifty known portraits of that youthful 
sovereign. Now, though it may be very desirable to 
exhibit some dozen portraits of Mary or Elizabeth, it 
is surely a question whether it might not be better to 


| display some portion of them in 1866, and the others in 
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NATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBITION, 1866. 


From the fivour with which Lord Derby’s proposal for | 


4 National Portrait Exhibition has been received, and 
the numerous offers of pictures which are being made, it 
is clear that the great difficulty with which the Com- 
mittee of Advice will have to contend will be, not a want 
of interesting pictures, but the means of availing them- 
selves of the numerous portraits placed at their disposal. 

There can be little doubt but at least a Second Exhibi- 
tion must take place in 1867. 

It will, therefore, be necessary that a right decision 


should soon be come to, as to whether the Exhibition | 
shall, as Lord Derby hinted might possibly be necessary, | 


“be divided into two or three sections representing dis- 
tinet historic periods exhibited in successive years,” or 
whether there shall be two or three Exhibitions each em- 
bracing the whole period of English History. 

The simplest and most obvious course would be, to re- 
solve upon a series of Exhibitions applicable to “ distinct 
historie periods,” and include in the First Exhibition 
Portraits illustrative of our history up to the Restoration, 
or some other definite period. 

But though this will have many advantages in illus- 
trating the history of Art, and some advantages in bring- 
ing together all the known portraits of certain parties, 
the very numbers of such portraits will in itself form a 
difficulty, namely, that of determining out of the many 
remarkable portraits known to exist—say of Queen Eliza- 


the following Exhibition. 

But there is another, and, as it appears to us, a still 
more important reason for considering whether each ex- 
hibition should not embrace the entire period of English 
History. We do not stop now to insist upon the educa- 
tional advantage of making each exhibition a Pictorial 
Commentary upon the History of our country and having 
two such commentaries instead of one. But experience 
has shown that during the progress of the Exhibition, the 
interest which it excites, and the attention which will be 
drawn to it, will be the means of bringing forward many 
curious and hitherto unknown portraits. Lord Derby 
has well observed that, exclusive of the large collections 
in many great houses, there are very many (portraits of 
historical interest) scattered about by ones, twos, and 
threes in private families, “the owners of which, though 
they could not be persuaded to part with them, would 
willingly spare them for a few months for a public ob- 
ject.” Now these are the portraits which are among the 
most desirable and the most difficult to bring to light. 
The pictures in the great collections are more or less 
known. The majority of the pictures in more private 
hands, have never been seen ; and we would again impress 
upon our readers, how desirable it is that they should 
bring under the notice of the Committee (through the 
medium of “N. & Q.” if they think fit), amy such portraits 
with which they may be acquainted. The late Exhibi- 
tion of Miniatures called forth in its progress many valu- 
able contributions. In the same way the Exhibition 
of 1866 will bring the subject home to many possessors 
of the “ ones, twos, and threes,” whom no other invita- 
tion to exhibit will ever reach. Now if the subsequent 
Exhibitions, like the First, should embrace the whole cycle 
of English History, all such pictures will be properly 
available for them. Whereas, ifthe several Exhibitions em- 
brace only “ distinct historic periods,” such pictures as may 
| crop up during each Exhibition, which refer to the earlier 

periods, will be lost, unless the Committee should be pre- 
| pared to announce their readiness to form a Supplemental 
| Exhibition, should the number of interesting portraits 
| offered them for that purpose justify such a step. 


beth or of her great rival, Mary—what portraits shall be | 


exhibited. We will, in addition to calling attention to 
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Rates. 


MR. EDEN’S EDITION OF BISHOP TAYLOR'S 
WORKS.* 

The bibliography of some of Bishop Taylor's 
works seems to be but imperfectly known. I 
observe that Mr. Even, backed with the Bodleian 
Library and all the resources of Oxford, in several 
instances is unable not only to consult but even 
to specify the original editions. Such of your 
readers as can help to supply this deficiency would 
do good service by sending their contributions to 
“N. & Q.” A complete bibliographical collec- 
tion of an author’s works, besides serving other use- 
ful purposes, often supplies valuable historical and 
biographical information. Thus, when we have 
before us the original quarto edition of Taylor's 
“ Sermon on the Gunpowder Plot,” 1638, we have 
the date of his first publication, he being then 
twenty-five years of age, and the earliest date at 

resent known at which he was chaplain to Arch- 
ishop Laud. 

Again, had we the date of the first edition of 
his two Sermons on The Whole Duty of the Clergy 
“ preached in so many several Visitations,” we 
might probably be able to determine a question of 
some interest; viz. whether we possess the Ser- 





own account of his dealings with the Pres i 
ministers in his letters to the Duke of Ormond, 
Adair describes him as, so far from attempting 
conciliation, acting in the harshest and most re. 
pulsive manner; replying to the reasonable and 
temperate statements of the Scots ministers, that 
“if they should make — contrary to law 
in the Visitation, they should smart for it ;” and, 
instead of commiserating their painful position, 
treating them with mockery: “he perceived they 
were in a hard taking; for if they did con- 
form contrary to their conscience, they would be 
but knaves, and if not, they could not be endured 
contrary to law; he wished them therefore depo- 
nere conscientiam erroneam.” * At his Visitation 
Sermon, Adair tells us “none of the Brethren ex- 
cept two went to hear him. Thereafter in his 
Visitation all were called and none a ‘. 
Carte states that before the close of the following 
year, “the great majority of the ministers had 
yielded, if not to his arguments, to his persevering 

indness and Christian example.” On the other 
hand, Dr. Reid states that “the total number of 
ministers, associated together in presbyteries at 
this trying period throughout Ulster, was nearly 
Seventy: of these, Seven only conformed to Pre- 
lacy.” 

That Taylor uniformly manifested the angelic 


mon which es at his first Visitation; if | patience and sweetness of temper for which he 


so, we should also probably get the exact date of 
this Visitation, which is as yet unknown. I may 
here observe that, in a letter to Evelyn, dated 
November 16, 1661,¢ Taylor mentions that his 
publisher, Royston, had lately printed “ two Ser- 


was noted, and which characterised Francis de 


| Sales, Leighton, and Fenelon under.similar cir- 


mons and a little collection of Rules for my | 


Clergy.” Now these Rules were given to the 


in the April previous. Query, are these “two 
Sermons,” which seem to have been printed along 
with the Rudes, the aforesaid Visitation Sermons, 
or are they his Parliament and University Ser- 
mons? Lowndes mentions an edition of the Rules, 


cumstances, I do not venture to say. We know 
that even St. Austin himself became somewhat 
soured by his contests with the Donatists, and 
it is not wonderful if Taylor contracted some 


a n to the | sternness or asperity in the course of his dealings 
clergy of Down and Connor at his first Visitation | 


1661, 8vo, but says nothing about the two Ser- | 
1 


mons, which I suppose to have been printed in 
the same volume. As I before observed, for want 
of the first edition of the University Sermon, we 
do not know its exact date. j 

Adair’s account of Bishop Taylor's first Visita- 


tion must be received with great distrust, as, like | 


the generality of his brethren, he viewed every- 

thing through the distorting medium of odium 

theologicum in its darkest form. It is completely 

at variance with Taylor’s disposition and charac- 

ter, as well as with‘the Rules and Advices which 

he gave his clergy on that occasion, and with his 
* Continued from p. 386. 

; + It is certain that it was in April, 1661. Adair men- 
tions that the summons to the Visitation was issued a few 
days after the burial of “ the Lady Clotworthy, the mother 
of the now Lord Massareene.”— Reid, ii. 344. 


with desperate fanatics who would have no scru- 
ples about killing a Canaanite, but think it was 
doing God service. Nevertheless, had the Pres- 
byterians met him in a right spirit instead of 
with threats of assassination,—had they temper- 
ately represented that they could not conscienti- 
ously conform to the Established Church,—I am 
convinced that Taylor would rather have resigned 
his bishopric than see them disturbed in the peace- 
able exercise of their religion, or in the enjoyment 


| of their just rights. 


There are passages in his Sermons of 1661 in 
which Taylor seems to take refuge in Erastianism 
in its most extravagant and absurd form, and to lay 
down principles not only false in themselves but 
inconsistent with Toleration. Thus, in his Sermon 
before Parliament, pp. 349-353, he apparently sets 
up the statute book as the rule of faith, and the kang 
or civil ruler as supreme pontiff; he regards State 





* A True Narrative of the Rise and Progress of the 
Presbyterian Government in the North of Ireland, ¥¢- 
Faithfully collected from the Record of the Presbytery, 
by Patrick Adair, “Minister of Cairncastle. — Reid, 1. 


pp. 344-48; ef. p. 398, and vol. i. p. 205. 
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and Church as necessarily one, and declares that 
the State Religion is to be obeyed under penal- 
ties! The monstrous absurdity of this he had 
already clearly demonstrated in his Liberty of 
Prophesying : — ° 

“For if it be necessary for all men to subscribe to the 
present established Religion, by the same reason at another 
time [or place } aman may be bound to subscribe to the 
contradictory, and so to all Religions in the world.”—Vol. 
¥. p. 535. 

Again, in this same Sermon, at p. 356, he ex- 
horts the powers that be to “suffer no evil tongue 
to speak against this truth ;” viz. episcopacy! If 
this were Taylor's “ conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter,” there would be no help for it but to throw 
up the brief, and let Coleridge and Orme take 
possession of his “character as a man.” lHow- 
ever, at the expense of much violence to consis- 
tency of argument and logical reasoning, he comes 
to another conclusion himself, and while he urges 
that Uniformity should be strictly enforced within 
the Established Church and upon its voluntary 
members, he advocates the fullest Toleration to 
all peaceanle Dissenters : — 

“We find that all Christian Churches kept this rule ; they 
kept themselves and others close to the Rule of Faith, 
and peaceably suffered one another to differ in ceremonies, 
but suffered no difference amongst their own; they gave 
liberty to other churches, and gave laws and no liberty 
to their own subjects: and at this dav the churches of 
Geneva, France, Switzerland, Germany, Low-Countries, 
tie all the people to their own laws, but tie up no man’s 
conscience ; if he be not persuaded as they are, [they let him 
charitably dissent, and leave that government, and adhere to 
his own communion. If you be “not of their mind, they 
will be served by them that are; they will not trouble 
your conscience, and you shall not disturb their govern- 
ment. But when men think they cannot enjoy their con- 
science unless you give them good livings, and if vou 
prefer them not you afflict their consciences, they do but 
too evidently declare that it is not their consciences but 
their profits they would have secured.” — Epist. Ded. 
pp. 338-9, 

Again : — 

“But whatever ye do, let not the pretence of a different 
religion make you think it lawful to oppress any man in 
his just rights: for Opinions are not, but Laws only, anfl 
‘doing as we would be done to, the measures of Justice: 
and though justice does alike to all men, Jew and Chris- 
tian, Lutheran and Calvinist; yet to do right to them 
that are of another opinion is the way to win them; but 
if you for conscience’ sake do them wrong, they will hate 
you and your religion.”—P. 357. 4 


These two passages, I believe, give the true 


| pect under the circumstances: marvellous, but 


cumbrous and far-fetched learning mingling with 
most practical advice; catacombs of medizvyal 
writers long since consigned to dust, overgrown 
with honeysuckles and wild roses. And as for 
tolerance of spirit, his model of a good pastor is the 
Good Shepherd of the East : — 


“In the East the shepherds used to go before their 
sheep, to which our blessed Saviour alludes, My sheep 
hear My voice and follow Me; but our shepherds are 
forced to drive them, and affright them with dogs and 
noises; it were better if themselves did go before.” — 
Pp. 509-10. 


In the second of these sermons the bishop makes 
some allusions to the state of affairs in his diocese. 
After enjoining his clergy not to trouble their peo- 
ple with controversies, he continues : — 


“ Ts it not a shame that the people should be filled with 
Sermons against Ceremonies, and declamations against a 
surplice, and tedious harangues against the poor airy sign 
of the Cross in Baptism ?.... Can the definition of a 
Christian be, ‘ a man that rails against bishops and the 
Common-Prayer-Book ?’ And yet this is the great labour 
of our neighbours [the Scots] that are crept in among us; 
this they call ‘ the work of the Lord’ ; and this is the great 
matter of the desired ‘ Reformation’; in these things they 
spend their long breath, and about these things they 
spend earnest prayers, and by these they judge their 
brother, and for these they revile their superior, and in 
this doughty Cuuse they think it fit to fight and die. If 
S. Paul or S. Antony, 8. Basil or S. Ambrose, if any of 
the primitive Confessors or glorious Martyrs, should 
awake from within their curtains of darkness, and find 
men thus striving against government for the interest of 
disobedience, and labouring for nothings, and preaching 
all day for shadows and moonshine; and that not a word 
shall come from them to teach the people Humility, not 
a word of Obedience or Self-denial ; they are never taught 
to suspect their own judgment, but always to prefer the 
private minister before the public, the presbyter before a 
a bishop, fancy before law, the subject before his prince, 
a prayer in which men consider not at all, before that 
which is weighed wisely and considered ; and in short, a 
private spirit before the public, and Mas John before the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem: if, I say, S. Paul or S. Antony 


| should see such a light [sight], they would not know the 


scope of this Sermon, and plainly show what | 


Bisho Taylor's principles were. At the same time 
I think he fairly lays himself open to the charge 
of confusion, if not contradiction, in the expression 
of his views, : 

The two Visitation Sermons are on the same 
text, and are so connected together that they are 
evidently intended to be preached, with little in- 
terval, at the same Visitation. In some respects 
they are very different from what we should ex- 


meaning of it, nor of what religion the Country were, 
nor from whence thev had derived their new nothing of 
an institution. The Kingdom of Gop consists in wisdom 
and righteousness, in peace and holiness, in chastity and 
purity, in abstinence from evil, and [in] doing good to 
others; in these things place your labours, preach these 
things, and nothing else but such as these; things which 
promote the public Peace and public Good; things that 
can give no offence to the wise and to the virtuous, for 
these things are profitable to men and pleasing to Gop.” 
Vol. viii. pp. 532-3. 

The mention of the Patriarch of Jerusalem has 
perhaps led Mr. Eden astray with regard to “ Mas 
John,” — who is not that mysterious personage 
Prester John, but Jack Presbyter—and caused 
him to append the note: “ Otto Frising, Chron. vii. 
31.—Moreri, ‘ Préte-Jean.’” Mas is a popular 
contraction for Master, and “ Mas John,” or “ Mess 
John” was a representative name for a Presby- 
terian preacher, as “Sir John” was a representa- 
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tive title for the English clergy. 
from the title Mas having been formerly given to 


This arose | 


the Scotch ministers, as the Knightly title was | 
entirely acceptable. 


given to ecclesiastics in England ; e.g. Mus Robert 
Blair, Mas John Greg. In Galt’s delightful 
Annals of the Parish, the Rev. Micah Balwhidder, 
minister of Dalmailing, having been “ put in by 
the patron” instead of by the people, gives a 
graphic description of the reception he met with 
from his “ outstrapolous ” 
this: amongst other things, he tells us that the 
morning after his military induction, when he 
began to make his round of visitations, “ I found 
the doors in some places barred against me: in 
others, the bairns, when they saw me coming, ran 
crying to their mothers: ‘Here’s the feckless 
Mess-John !’” 

A little before the passage above quoted from 
the Visitation Sermon, Taylor says: “ What have 
your le to do [with the question] whether 
Christ's body be in the Sacrament by consub- 
stantiation or transubstantiation? .. . and who 
but a madman would trouble their heads with the 
intangled links of the fanatic chain of Predes- 
tination?”’ In this passage the words within 
brackets are omitted, and “ fanatic chain” is to 
me a new reading. I have been accustomed to 
see “ fantastic chain.” Is “ fanatic” the true 
reading, or a printer's error, such as that of 
“light” for sight, which I have already indi- 
cated P 

If these two Sermons were delivered at Bisho 
Taylor’s first Visitation, we have an additional 
reason why the Rules and Advices to the Clergy 
given at this Visitation should be placed after 
them. 

As a note upon Bishop Rust’s reference in his 
Funeral Sermon to Taylor’s unfinished Discourse 
upon the Beatitudes, which unfortunately has not 
come down to us, I may give an extract from the 
preface to Norris of Bemerton’s treatise on the 
same subject : — 

“ What has been here the performance of my pen was 
(ae I learn from Dr. Rust) intended and in part per- 
‘ormed by the excellent Bishop Taylor, who, while he 
was meditating upon the Beatitudes, was received up into 
the enjoyment of them. And I have lately spoken with 
a gentleman who told me that he himself saw a MS. of it 


in the Bishop’s own hand.” 
ErRIONNACH. 


Sbakspeariana. 


“Tue Tempsst,” Act III. Se. 1. — 

“ Most busy lest, when I doe it.” 
This reading of the First Folio has received almost 
as many conjectural. emendations as there have 
been editors of Shakespeare; yet, though the 
editors pronounce this reading as corrupt, they 
retain su tially the reading of the folios. The 


flock in consequence of 





reading is certainly most unsatisfactory; for my- 
self, I have always thought that of Spedding had 
the greatest claims to consideration, though not 


Spedding —‘‘ Most busiest when idlest.” To 
this the Cambridge editors (see the Works of 
Wilkam Shakespeare, edited by William George 
Clark, M.A., and John Glover, M.A., vol. i. 
Cambridge and London: Macmillan & Co, 1863) 
in a note suggest, as I think, an improvement. — 

Clark and Glover—*“ Most busy left when 
idlest ;” and the object of this present note is to 
give you what appears to me as a still better read- 
ing, viz. — 

“ Most busy lost when idlest.” 


Ferdinand, in his soliloquy over the charms of 


| his mistress, is suddenly reminded that he forgets 


his labours; and so absorbing are these swee 
thoughts of Miranda, that he is Jost in them, and 
consequently tdlest at such times with his work. 
It is quite possible that this emendation has 
been made before. Relying on the Cambri 
Shakespeare for all examples before 1863, and on 
subsquent editions of Shakespeare, in The Tempes, 
the reading suggested here I have not met with 
before. G. W. Wuistier. 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. 





LonGaviItLe: “ Love’s Lasovur’s Lost” ayp 
“Tae Bioopy Brorner.’”’— Henry Wellesley, 
D.D., in his lately-published Stray Notes on the 
Text of Shakespeare, points out “a miserable skir- 
mish of puns” in Love's Labour's Lost (Globe ed. 
vol. ii. 242-250) on the name Longaville—* long 
calf veal,” and “ langue half veal.” 

In Beaumont and Fletcher’s Bloody Brother 
there is a similar pun — 

“T'll bring you in the Lady Loin-of-veal, 
With the long love she bore the Prince of Orange.” 
Bloody Brother, Sc. U1. Act 2. 


Joun ADDIS. 





“Att’s Wett taat Enns Wet,” Act L 


. o__ 
“ Ring. Who were below him, 

He weed as creatures of another place ; 

And bowed his eminent top to their low ranks, 

Making them proud of his humility, 

_ In their poor praise he humbled.” 

This passage has caused the editors and com- 
mentators much trouble, and it is not yet ex- 
plained. Warburton, who has a long note upon 
it, proposed to substitute the word “and” for 
“of;” “Making them proud and his humility m 
their poor praise he humbled ” —that is, he says, 
“by condescending to stoop to his inferiors, 
exalted them and made them proud, and in the 
gracious receiving their poor praise, he humbled 
even his humility,” adding, “the sentiment is fine. 

Mr. Staunton, taking the same view of its mean- 
ing, suggests changing “he humbled” into “be 
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humbled,” “ Making them proud of his humility | 


in their poor praise be humbled.” But they both 
xe in this, that it was his humility that he 


humbled. : ae 
Now, the meaning of the passage is, in my 
opinion, the very reverse of this, and shows, if I 


am right, that Shakspeare was well aware that 
the humility of the great is but too often only 
«the pride that affects it” — 
“ Making them proud of his humility, 
In their poor praise he humbled ; ” 


i. e. making them, whom he humbled by the poor | 


raise he bestowed upon them, proud of his humi- 
bey. , 

“Their poor praise 
tators have supposed, the praise that they, the 
people, bestowed upon the count, but the praise 
that he, the count, bestowed upon them: it was 
the instrument by which he humbled them. 


* ' 
They were the recipients, and not the donors of | 


ise; and we all know that praise may be very 
Eomillating. J. Nicnors, M.R.C.P. 

13, Savile Row. 
“JOHANNES HUNT, EREPTUS VIVI-COMBURIO.” 

The horrors of the Marian Persecution were re- 
membered for many generations, and more par- 
ticularly, as was natural, in the families of its 
victims. There still linger the memories of several 
who narrowly escaped, by the death of Queen Mary, 
the extremities of suffering which had visited many 
of their friends, and who were regarded during 
their subsequent lives, with honour and respect, 
as “brands plucked from the burning.” One of 
these was John Hunt, father of George Hunt, who 
was afterwards for fifty years Rector of Colling- 
bourne Ducis, in Wiltshire; and the merciful 
providence of his escape was commemorated in 
the next century in the epitaph of a great-grand- 
daughter, which was placed “upon a blue marble 
tablet fixed on the chancel wall,” at Leominster, 
in Herefordshire (which I am permitted to tran- 
scribe from Thomas Dineley’s History in Marble, 
uvaluable MS. in the possession of Sir Thomas 
Edward Winnington, Bart.) : — 

“In memoriam EvizABeTH# uxor. opt. char. Henrici 
Scudder, Rectoris Ecclesis de Collingburn Ducis in agro 

m. ¢ Brigida ux. filia Georgii Hunt ejusdem Ecclesie 


ad annos quinquaginta Rectoris, filii Johannis Hunt vivi- | 


comburio, cui pro fide Evangelica adjudicatus erat, morte 
i Reg. erepti, Johannes Tombes, hujus Ecclesix 
Vicar. meerens posuit. 
“ Filia Preconis Verbi, Praconis et uxor, 
Preco avus et proavus, qui prope martyr erat : 
Hares ejusdem fidei et pietatis, Eliza 
Hic posuit carnem, spiritus astra tenet. 
Filia que primum, dein conjux optima, summis 
Jam fruitur Christo conjuge, patre, Deo. 


AN®. DOM". MDCXXXIII. 
OBIIT< DECEMB. XV. 


TAT. XX. MENS. Iv.” 


” was not, as the commen- | 


| Above the tablet, a death’s head; below it, an 
| hour-glass between a pair of wings. 

| This monument was destroyed when the church 
| was accidentally burned in the year 1699, but the 
| inscription has been printed (derived from MS. 

Blount,) in the two Histories of Leominster : 

by Price, 1795, p. 106; and by Townsend, 1862, 

p. 234; but by both very incorrectly. The name 

of Scudder is by both authors converted into 
| Studder. Price has “vive combusto” for the 
compound substantive vivi-comburio. Mr. Town- 
send has printed “ et Briga,” for e Briglidja; and 
“qui” for cui; and “ereptus” for erepti. In the 
| second line of the verses, all the copies have “ cui” 
where qui seems requisite. 

The committal of one Hunt and Richard White 
to gaol at Salisbury is mentioned in the Auto- 
| biography of Thomas Hancock (p. 74), printed in 
| Narratives of the Days of the Reformation; and 
Foxe has given, at considerable length, under the 
year 1558, “ The story and condemnation of John 
Hunt and Richard White, ready to be burnt, but 
by the death of Q. Mary escaped the fire ;” adding 
in a side note, that Richard White was Vicar of 
Marlborough at the time when Foxe wrote. 

In further illustration of the parties, I may be 
allowed to transcribe the iioaing pegs from 
a paper by the late Rev. John Ward, Vicar of 
Great Bedwyn, in the Collectanea Topographica a 
Genealogia, vol. vii. p. 74: — 

“ George Hunt was instituted Rector of Collingbourne 
Ducis in 1581, on the presentation of Richard Kingsmill, 
Esq. ; and again (or another person of the same name) 
in 1614, on the presentation of the King for that turn. 

“ Henry Scudder was instituted in 1633, also on the 
presentation of the King. Scudder was a Presbyterian, 
and a great admirer of William Whately, Vicar of Ban- 
bury, whose Life he wrote. Whately married a daughter 
of George Hunt, and died 1639.” 


The honour of being a descendant from Mr. 
George Hunt was commemorated so late as 1706, 
in the Register of Collingbourne Ducis, as fol- 


lows: — 


“ 1706. The Rev. Mr. Henry Russel, Rector of Penton 
in Hampshire, an able and faithful minister of God’s 
word, was buried in the north-west corner of y* chancell, 
Nov. y® 14%, according to his dying request ; being placed 
not fur from his grandfather Mr. Scudder, and his great- 
grandfather Mr. Hunt.” 


In the same volume, at p. 77, a later entry to 
the like effect as the last will be found; and at 

. 75, a similar memorial of the Rev. Henry 
Souk, Vicar of Collingbourne Kingston, another 
grandson of Henry Scudder. See also the extracts 
from the Register of Collingbourne Kingston, at 
p. 176. 0 Ge We 
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PorTRAITS oF Epwarp JENNER, M.D.—- Many 
of the friends of this good and great man have 
frequently complained that the ordinary portraits 
do not give a correct representation of the features 
of the original. As it was my happiness for many 
years to be honoured with the friendship of Dr. 
Jenner, and to be frequently in his company, I may 
perhaps be permitted to state, that the most accu- 
rate likeness of him was the bust in the dining- 
room at Kingscote Park, near Wotton-under-Edge, 
Gloucestershire, now the residence of Col. Robert 
Nigel Fitz-Hardinge Kingscote. This bust I have 
always considered to be a most admirable portrai- 
ture of this very amiable man, and eminent phi- 
lanthropist. &. 

Richmond, Surrey. 


Sr. Joun’s Cottece, Campripesr. — This Col- 
lege has educated seven Lord Treasurers and First 
Lords of the Treasury. They are William Cecil, 
Lord Burghley ; Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury ; 
Thomas Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton ; Tho- 
mas Watson Wentworth, Marquis of Rockingham ; 
Frederick Robinson, Earl of Ripon ; George Ha- 
milton Gordon, Earl of Aberdeen; and Henry 
John Temple, Viscount Palmerston. 


A. TL K. C. L. 


Various Pronunciations oF “ Oven.”—The 
following etymological and phonetic epigram, in 
my collection, upon the five modes of pronouncing 
the syllable spelt ough, in different words, is at 
the service of “ N. & Q.” 

It is remarkable that the word trough is gene- 
rally pronounced as ¢ro among the middle classes, 
especially in the country, where the implement so 
designated is most in use. 

In the first lesson for Easter Sunday Morning, 
Exod. xii., both dough and trough occur in one 
verse (34th), and the marginal note thereto in 
the Bible indicates that the original of “ kneading- 
troughs” might equally be rendered “ dough- 
troughs.”’ 

“ By dint of plough, 
In sweat of brow, 
His fallows through, 
With much ado, 
Hodge earns enough 
Of this world’s stuff, 
To make cood dough 
For high and low, 
While from his trough 
Feed swine well off.” 


T. A. H. 


Curiovs Names.—I observed lately in some of 


the newspapers an account of the christening of | 
the infant Jaughter of the Bishop of Honolulu. | 
The name given to the child by the King of 
Hawaii, its sponsor, was “ Kaholomoana,” signi- | 
fying the Queen's departure, as it was born on the | 
day her Majesty seiled for England. I don’t 
think the name of Hinda, said to be common in 





families of Jewish extraction, occurs in Miss 


Yonge’s book. E. H. A. 


Str Epmonpaury Goprrey: Prrorose Hur. 
The following note from England's Gazetteer, Lon- 
don, 1778, may be interesting to readers of the 
history of the period of the “ Popish Plot”: — 

Primrose Hill, Midd., between Kilburn and Hampstead, 
ealled also Green-Berry- Hill, from the names of the three 
assassins of Sir Edm. Godfrey, whom they brought hither 
after they had murdered him at Somerset House, and 
left him with his sword stuck in his body, to make it be 
believed that he had stabbed himself.” 

A. A, 


Poets’ Corner. 


Human Foot-prryts, Etc., on Rocks. —A 
mile south of Madras stands the Portuguese yil- 
lage of Saint Thomé, where tradition proclaims 
Saint Thomas first landed on the east side of 
India. A few miles further to the south and 
more inland, rise two eminences, one called Saint 
Thomas’s Mount, on the summit of which is a 
church dedicated to that saint, the other, th 
Little Mount, believed to be the spot where Saint 
Thomas was martyred, in proof of which th 
mark of a cross left by him where he last stood is 
shown by the native Noman Catholics of the 
place. Lower down the coast lies the pagoda of 
Ramisseram, on the isle of Pamban, one of the 
holiest temples among the Ilindoos, on account of 
its having been sanctified by Rama on his expe- 
dition against Ravan the King of Ceylon. Tra- 
velling northwards from this place to the Deccan, 
I was shown monumental foot-prints marking the 
route taken by Rama on his expedition to the 
south. At one village a monolithic pillar supports 
a globular stone upon which Rama is said to -- 
left his foot-prints; in another place is a cavern 
in which he slept and left similar marks behind 
| him. The mark of a human foot-print is found 
on the summit of Adam's Peak in Ceylon, to 
which the following legend belongs. The pea- 
cock was stationed at the entrance of Paradise 
( Péré-désam, Uindee for Fairy-land) to give 
warning to Adam of approaching danger, and the 
| snake was directed to assist in repelling it. Iblis 

beguiled these animals and effected an entrance. 
At the expulsion from the garden, Adam descended 
on the peak, which bears his name in Serendib 
(Ceylon). Eve alighted at Jeddah on the Red 
Sea. The snake fell at Isfahan, the peacock im 
Hindoostan, and Iblis in Khorasan. Adam re- 
mained one hundred years in Ceylon, and then 
| passed into India by way of the chain of islets 
and reefs now called Adam's Bridge. 

Are there any rock foot-marks with accom- 
panying legends in Great Britain or Ireland? 

IL C. 


[The following account of a pilgrimage to Adam’s Foot- 
print appeared in The Monthly Mirror, xi. 69, Jan. 1801: 
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« A considerable number of devotees, termed Fakeers, prin- 
cipally from Adgim, lately applied to our government in 
India for permission to visit the mark of Adam’s foot, in 
Ceylon. Unable successfully to encounter a superstition 


almost as general as it would appear extraordinary, if 


the practice of countries supposed to be more enlightened 
did not, in a degree, reconcile us to it, the request has 
been granted, and the late accounts left this mob of pil- 
grims on the eve of their departure. There is a tradition 
that the first man was created on the top of a high moun- 
tain in Ceylon, hence called Adam’s Pike; and there is 
the shape of a man’s foot cut out of the rock, about six 
feet in length, which they pretend to be the print of his 
foot. Near this mountain there is a reef of rocks extend- 
ing to the continent, called Adam’s Bridge ; for they say 
it was made by angels, to carry him over to the main 
land.”"—Ep.] ~ 

Hippornacy not New.—I have just met with 
the following lament over the luxury of old Spain. 
The censor is*“‘the Right Reverend Father in 
God Antonie of Guenara, Bishop of Mondogueto, 
Preacher, Chronicler, and Councellor to Charles 
the Fifth, Emperour of Rome;” and the whole 
chapter “ that Courtiers ought not to have super- 
fluous fare,” tells a good deal about manners and 
customs then current. The latter portion, where 
the Bishop speaks of the troubles of a man who 
gives a great feast beyond his means — the house 
in @ mess, every one wearied, pieces of plate stolen 
by hired greengrocers, the guests “ peradventure 
not satisfied, nor contented,” but rather “ laughing 
him to scorue ” for his cost, murmuring at him 
behind his back—reminds me vividly of some 
parts of the Book of Snobs and The Little Dinner at 
Timminses : — 

“T sawe also at another feast such kindes of meates 
eaten as are wonte to be seene, but not eaten, as a horse 
rosted, a cat in gely, little lysers [? misprint for lyfers= 
livers}, with hote broth, frogges fryed, and dyvers other 
sorts of meats Which I saw them eat, but I never knew 
what they were till they were eaten. And for God’s sake 
what is hee that shall reade our writings and see that is 
commonly eaten in feastes now a dayes, that it will not 
in a manner breake his heart, and water his plantes.” — 
1619. T. North’s Diall of Princes (1557) Corrected, p. 
762. 

The bishop's language bears just a suspicion 
that he was being “sold” by some one at table. 
Mayhap the horse was good ox-beef, and the “ cat 
in gely’’ a hare —the whole an after-dinner joke. 
Can you tell me if the phrase “ water his plants” 
is idiomatic? I do not remember meeting it be- 


fore. J.D. CAMPBELL. 


Queries. 
ISMAEL FITZADAM. 
About the year 1818, a writer under the above 
nom de plume published a small volume of verse, 
entitled, I think, The Bombardment of Algiers." 


iy It is entitled, The Harp of the Desert ; containing 
the Battle of Algiers, with other Pieces in Verse. By 
Ismael Fitzadam, formerly able Seaman on board the 


—— Frigate. Lond. 1818, 12mo.} 


After an interval of a few years followed a second, 
called Lays on Land. [12mo, 1821.] They both 
exhibited extraordinary vigour of thought and 
profundity of feeling; but amidst the multitude 
of poetical publications which characterised that 
period, they failed to secure a place in general 
favour. <A third volume followed, the title of 
which I forget; but I well remember the follow- 
ing lines in it; which, having long since lost sight 
of the book, I venture to quote from memory, as 
they give an idea of the fervour of the author’s 
style: — 
“NAPOLEON MORIBUNDUS. 
“Oh! bury me deep in the boundless sea, 
Let my heart have a limitless grave ; 
For my spirit in life was as fierce and free, 
As the course of the tempest wave. 
“ And as far from the reach of mortal controul 
Were the depths of my fathomless mind ; 
And the ebbs and flows of my single soul 
Were tides to the rest of mankind. 
“Then my briny pall shall engirdle the world, 
As in life did the voice of my fame ; 
And each mutinous billow that skyward curled, 
Shall, to fancy, re-echo my name. 
“ That name shall be storied in records sublime 
In the uttermost corners of earth ; 
And renowned till the wreck of expiring time 
Be the glorified land of my birth. 
“Yes — bury my heart in the bottomless sea ; 
It would burst from a narrower tomb, 
Should less than an ocean my sepulchre be, 
Or if wrapped in less horrible gloom.” 


Now I have heard that the author of these 
remarkable poems was a seaman on board the 
admiral’s ship, when Lord Exmouth reduced Al- 
giers in 1816; and that the dedication of his first 
volume to his lordship having failed to attract 
any favourable attention to himself, he gave way 
to the moody temperament which characterises 
his verses, and which probably suggested the 
weudonym of “ Ismael Fitzadam.” I have also 
—_ that he was a baker on board the flag-ship ; 
that his name was Mackin, or something re- 
sembling it; and that he was born at Enniskillen, 
in Ireland. All this, however, I have on very 
imperfect authority; and it would possibly in- 
terest others as well as myself if some of the 
Irish contributors to “ N. & Q.” could throw light 
on the story of that remarkable man. 

J. Emerson TENNENT. 


Srr Joun Acton on Human Sacririces. — 
Mr. Gladstone, in his farewell address to the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, “On the place of Greece in 
the Providential order of the Universe,” alludes to 
the controversy, whether Human Sacrifices were 
in use among the Romans, as detailed in Lord 
Stanhope’s Miscellanies. 
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He referred also to the investigations of Sir 
John Acton on that curious subject. 

What I wish to inquire is whether the results 
of the learned baronet’s researches are to be found 
in any published work or periodical ? 

Tuomas E, Wrxntyeton. 
Stanford Court, Worcester. 





“ ALL THE WORLD AND HIS wire.” — What is 
the origin of this saying ? W.8. J. 


Bepe Arr. — Amongst the 
the borough of Newport, Isle of Wight, I find 
the following entry : — 

“ Atte the Lawday holden there in the eighthe day of 
October, the second yeare of the Reigne of King Edward 
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“ The Royall Game of Chesse-Playe. Sometimes the 
Recreation of the late King, with many of the Nobility, 
Illustrated with almost an hundred Gambetts. Being 
the study of Brocnro, the famous Italian. London 
1656.” ; 

I have some little knowledge of chess and chess 
literature, but never before heard of this “ Bio. 
chimo” as a writer on the game. Will Caprary 
H. A. Kennepy, who I see is a correspondent of 
“N. & Q.,” do me the favour to enlighten me 
about him ? R. H. M 

*“CoMPOSITA SOLVANTUR.” —In Baconiana, 
edited by T. T., which I suppose is Thomas Teni- 
son, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
words “ Composita solvantur,” on Lord Bacon's 


| monument at St. Albans, are translated “ Let the 


the iiij, in the time of William Bokett and Henry Pryer, | 


Bayliff&. Thomas Capford and William Spring, Con- 
stables there, it is enacted furthermore that none here- 
after, whether Burgesse or any other dweller or inhabitant, 
within this Towne aforesaid, shall make or procure to bee 
made, any Ale, commonly called ‘ Bede Ale,’ within the 
lib’, nor within this Towne or without, upon payne of 
looseing xx“, to be payde to the Keeper of the Common 
Box, &c., &c.” 

Can any of your numerous readers inform me 
of the meaning of the words “ Bede Ale,” or why 
it was forbidden to be brewed by the brewers of 
Newport ? Joun Dyer. 


BeLLrounpErs. — Can any correspondent of 
“ N. & Q.” give me reliable information respecting 
any of the following ? — 

Augustine Bowler, cir. 1629. 


companions be parted ;” and in the margin is in- 
serted “7. e. soul and body.” Is this really the 
meaning? I had thought it was rather material 
or chemical than metaphysical or theological. 
D. 
Deror’s Hovss.—This house, in Church Street, 
Stoke Newington, was, I believe, pulled down 
this (last) summer. Is there any engraved or 
other view of it? If any view of it is preserved, 
I shall be very glad to know where I can see it, or 
refer to it.* J. F.S. 


“ Krrpprrne.”—One occasionally, in old books 


on German coins, meets with a square piece bear- 
ing an impression on one side only. It is called 
long Klipping oder velt (Feldt?) Thaler.” Are these 


John Briant and J. Cabourn, Hertford, cir. | 


1802. 

The Harrisons of Barrow and Barton-on-Hum- 
ber, cir. 1764—eir. 1832. 

Daniel Hedderly of Bawtry, cir. 1735. 

J. Ludlam, Rotherham, ci. 1761. 

Henry Penn, eir. 1717. 

Johannes Potter, medizval. 

Robert Quernby, cir. 1580. 

Jhohannes (sic) de Stafforde, medieval. 

Walker and Hilton, ci. 1785. 

Humphrey Wilkinson of Lincoln, cir. 1715. 
Bo Be We 
The College, Hurstpierpoint. 


Bre.icat Disticns.—Prefixed to each chapter 
of the edition of Erasmus’ Version of the New 
Testament, printed by Herm. Gulferic at Frank- 
fort (8vo, 1548) is a couplet embodying a sum- 
mary of the contents. I have also, in a MS. of 
the fourteenth century, a series of very lame dis- 


tichs for every chapter in the Old and New Tes- | 


taments. 
in print any complete series of such couplets, in 
any language. Joun Exot Hopexr. 


Brocurmo on Oness.—I picked up lately at a 
book-stall a small old work on chess, entitled — 


I wish to be informed if there exists | 


} 
} 
} 


| iv. 2' 


to be considered obsidional pieces like ours during 
the revolution ? Joun Davrpsoy. 


La Bette Savvaer, Etc. — Can any of your 
readers afford me some information about an old 
house in La Belle Sauvage Yard, with an “ele- 
phant and castle” on its front, boldly carved in 
stone ? also several smaller carvings of the same 
animal, with date and initials which I cannot 
now remember? Is there also any drawing of the 
old inn preserved? I also wish to know if the 
bust of the Earl of Essex over Devereux Court, 
with the words “This is Devereux Court, 1647,” 
is that of Robert, Earl of Essex, the celebrated 
General of the Commonwealth, which I suppose 
it to be ? Aex. P, WALtoN. 

Wolverhampton. 


Mepra Vita.—I find among the prov incial sta- 
tutes of Henry of Wirnenburg, Archbishop of 
Cologne, in 1310, the following : — 

“ Prohibemus ne in aliqua ecclesiarum nobis subjecta- 
rum, imprecationes fiant, nec decantetur Media Vita contra 
aliquas personas, nisi de nostra licentia speciali.” 

I should be glad to know what is the particular 
imprecation alluded to by this term ? 

W. H. J. WRAL. 


[* For a notice of this house consult “N. & Q.” 1* 8. 
9.) 
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Msraquizotrep ? — Demy cappe ? — 

# And I pray you, it is nota goodly sight in the Court 
to see a foolish courtier weare a demy cappe, scant to cover 
the crowne of his heade, to have his be _ merquizotted.” 
T. North’s Diall of Princes, 1619, p. 625 


Jd. D. CAMPBELL. 


following 
, who was 


M.A. 


Tue Rev. Nicnotas OwEn. — The 
works are attributed to this gentleman 
of Jesus College, Oxford; B.A. 1775; 
1776: 

1A History of the Island of Anglesey, 
of Owen Glendower. Lond. 4to, 1775. 

2, British Remains ; or, a Collection of Antiquities re- 
lating to the Britons. Lond. 8vo, 

3. Select Phrases of Horace, translated into familiar 
English and methodically arranged, for the use of schools 
and persons who have not acqi 1ired a competent know- 
ledge of this celebrated ¢ lassic. Lond. &vo, 1785. 

4, Caernarvonshire: A Sketch of its History, Antiqui- 
ties, Mountains, and Productions. Intended as a Pocket 


with Memoirs 


1777. 


Companion for those make the Tour of the County. Lond. 
8vo, 1792 (anon.) 
I would fain know more about him. §&. Y. R. 


Poor Court. — Among the tombs of British 
officers and others on the banks beneath the 
citadel of St. Sebastian is a stone, upon which is 
the following inscription : — 

“8S. M. of Poor Court, who fell under his Colours in the 
Battle of Azete, 5 May, 1836. Beauty and Friendship 
truly mourn him.” 

What is “ Poor Court's” history ? 

ALGERNON 
Somerset House, W.C. 


SRENT. 
Audit Office, 


Qvotations. — Where do the following sen- 
tences occur ? — 
“ Que prius hic illic varie dispersa jacebant, 
Hic sunt ad proprium cuncta reducta locum.” 
“Tn arcto et inglorius labor.” 
A. O. 
“Great God! to Thee our song we raise, 
To Thee devote our grateful praise ; 
O never may our footsteps rove 
From Thee, the source of truth and lov 
But may we still Thy praise proe laim, 
And joy in our Redeemer’s name,” &c. 


Tuomas T. Dryer. 


Wade 


“ Strange ship upon a tideless sea, 
Without a helm or compass driven, 
Filled with a wondrous company, 
And wandering as the moon in heaven.” 
N. N. 
Ruyuryve Atpuaset.—Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” su ply the remainder of a rhyming 
alphabet, which has more prete nsions to science 
than such usually possess? The only fragment of 
it which I know runs thus: — 


“ A. was an alkali, 
Potash by name ; 
B. was a blowpipe 
For fusing the same.” 


A. J. A. 
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Suspension Brrper. — In the Adventures of 
John Cockburn, p. 55, is the following passage : — 


At length observed in the distance something which 
appeared like a great Net, hanging across the River, be- 
tween two Mountains. Upon the best observation we 
could make at that distance, we could not determine 
whether it was design’d for a Bridge, or a Net to catcl 
Fowls or Beasts in. It was made of Cane, and fastened 
to four trees, two of which grew on the Mountain on this 
Side, and the other two on the Mountain opposite to it, o1 
the other side of the River. It hung downwards like : 
Hammock ; the lowest part of it, which was the Middle, 
being above forty Feet from the Surface of the Water ; 
but still we could not certainly judge whether this was 
intended, in reality, as a Bridge for Passengers, and were 
in Doubt, whether it might have strength sufficient t 
bear a Man’s Weight..... The Bottom was made of 
such open Work, that we had much ado to manage our 
Feet with the Steadiness required. Every Step we took 
gave creat Motion to it, which, with the Swiftness of the 
Stream below, occasioned such a Swimming of the Head, 
that I believe we were a full Hour in getting over. We 
could not perceive how it was possible for it to be con- 
veyed from one Mountain to the other, considering with 
what Force the Water ran in this place. We observed 
this Bridge to be very old and decayed, and guess’d it 
might have hung r there some Hundreds of Years, before 
the Spaniards entered the Country. The Breadth of the 
River under the Hammock Bridge (as we called it) is a 
full Qluarter of a Mile.’ 


Is there any earlier mention of such a bridge ? 





Poets’ Corner. 

TENURE Not IN Brount.—In England's Gazet- 
teer, London, 1778, is the following notice : — 

“ Ketton, Rutland, on a small rivulet that runs into 
the Wellane ar Tinewell. Here is a certain rent - 
lected ve > from the inhabitants by the Sheriff of 2s. a 
vear pro ocreis Regi ne, which is Latin for the fh F 8 
boots, though we don’t read of any who wore them.” 

Is this custom still continued, and is anything 
further known about it ? A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

Trtson’s LINCOLNSHIRE AND WARWICKSHIRE 
PrEDIGREES.—Among the genealogical and heraldic 
MSS. sold at the Strawberry Hill sale was the 
following lot. I quote the Gent. Mag. Dec. 1842, 
p. 607: — 

“ Pedigrees of Lincolnshire and Warwickshire Families, 
with some of other Counties, by John Tilson, Esq., 1671. 
sees 3rd day, lot 196. 17117s. Boone.” 

Can any one inform me who is the owner of 
this manuscript at the present time ? 

Epwarp Pracock, F.S.A. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

TREASURER OF Eprnsvren. — Who filled this 
office on the 13th October, 1678 ? F, M. S. 

229, Clarendon Villas, Plumstead. 


Wroxeter Dixvers.—In England's Gazetteer, 

London, 1778, is the following passage : — 

“ Roxcester, or Wroxeter, Salop, on the Tern, near 
its confluence with the Severn and the hill called the 
Wrekin, S.E. of Shrewsbury, had a priory, and though 
a city formerly three miles round, the second, if not the 
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first of the Cornavii (built, as it is thought, by the Roman 
Watling Street way when they fortified the bank of the 
Severn, which is more easily fordable here than any 
place below it) is now a small village of peasants, who 
often plough up coins called Dinders, that prove its anti- 
quity, though they are for the most part illegible. Here 
are ruins of old works supposed to have been heretofore a 
castle, with a sudatory or sweating house for the Roman 
soldiers.” 
What coins can these be thus referred to ? 
A. A. 


Poets’ Corner. 


Queries with Answers. 


Governor Watt.—I have in my possession 
a drinking horn, on one side of which is carved 
the representation of an officer in uniform with a 
drawn sword in his hand, standing in a fortress 
surrounded by soldiers, superintending the flogging 


| of the corporation. 


of a man by three black men, the victim being | 


tied on a gun carriage. A label issues from the 
officer’s mouth, inscribed with ‘Cut away, you 
black b ; damn you, cut his liver out.’ On 
the other side is the following inscription : — 

“The cruel murder of Benj. Armstrong in the Island 
of Goree, Africa, by receiving 800 lashes by the order of 
Governor Wall, July 10th, 1782, by the Blacks. Josh. 
Wall, Esq"., Gov", was found guilty, and executed Jan 
28th, 1802.” 

Is anything known of this Governor Josh. Wall, 
especially with reference to his ordering Arm- 
strong to be flogged “ by the blacks,” and his 
being subsequently executed ? I shall be obliged 
by any information on this subject. 

F, Danpy PALMER. 





Great Yarmouth. 

[Joseph Wall was the eldest son of Mr. Gerald Wall, 
a farmer at Abbeyleix, in Queen’s County, Ireland. About 
the year 1760 he entered as cadet in the army, and dis- 
tinguished himself by his bravery at the taking of the 
Havannsh. He afterwards obtained a command in the 
service of the East India Company, and proceeded to 
Bombay. On his return he led a life of gallantry at the 
principal watering-places in pursuit of some wealthy 
heiress ; but finding himself unsuccessful and in embar- 


rassed circumstances, he accepted the unenvied post of | 








Governor of Goree—a fortress garrisoned by regiments in | 


disgrace for mutiny, and desperadoes picked from the 
convicts in gaols and military prisons. On his arrival in 
England he was tried at the Old Bailey on Jan. 10, 1802, 
and convicted of the wilful murder of Benjamin Arm- 
strong, a serjeant in an African corps, and was executed 
on the 28th of the same month. It is conjectured there 
were between fifty and sixty thousand spectators on the 


occasion, who behaved with the greatest indecorum. His 
trial is in print as a separate pamphlet, 8vo, 1802. Con- 


sult also the Annual Register, xliv. 560-568, and the Gent. 
Mag. \xxii. (i.) 81. It is stated in the latter work that his 
brother, Counsellor Wall, was the author of several lite- 
rary productions, and remarkable for being the first per- 
son who presumed to publish Parliamentary Reports with 





the real names of the speakers prefixed ; and thus put an 
end to the orations of the Senate of Liliput, and the pre- 
tentious Roman characters exhibited by Dr. Johnson. } 


Grimspy.—I shall feel particularly obliged if 
you or any of your correspondents can give me 
some information respecting the origin of the town 
and name of Grimsby. S. T. W. 

[Camden treats as fabulous a tradition that the town of 
Grimsby was founded by a merchant named Gryme, who 


| obtained great riches in consequence of having brought 


up an exposed child, called Haveloc, who proved to be of 
the Danish blood-royal ; and, after having been scullion 
in the royal kitchen, obtained the king’s daughter in 
marriage. To this romantic story, whatever may be its 
foundation, there is a reference in the device of the seals 
( Vide “N. & Q.” 2848, xi. 46, 216.) 

Gervase Holles(the well-known antiquary, temp. Charles 
I.), on the contrary, does not think the story deserves 
utterly to be exploded as fabulous. In his MS. collec- 
tions fur Lincolnshire (Harl. MS. 6829) he offers the fol- 
lowing reasons : — 

“ First, the etimology of the word (Grimsby) will 
carry a probability, the termination By signifying in the 
Danish tongue Aabitatio, a dwelling, so as I know noe 
reason why Grimsby should not import the dwelling of 
Grime, and receaue this denomination from him, as well 
as Ormes-by from Orme, &c. Secondly, that there was 
such a Prince as Hauelocke, take old Robert of Glouces- 
ter for proofe, who speakes him the sonne of Gunter, or 
Gurthrum, Gutron, or Gurmond (for all those foure 
names I fynde given him) King of Denmarke. 

‘Then Gunter that fader was of Haueloke, 

Kynge of Denmarke, was than of mykle myght, 
Arevyd so than in Ingylond with hys floke 

Of Danes, fell, cruyll, myghty, and wyght ; 

Wyth whom the kyng full strongly than dydd fyght 
And hem venquyste,’ &c. 

“Thirdly, that Hauelocke did sometymes reside at 
Grimsby, may be gathered from a great bleu boundary- 
stone, lying at the east end of Briggowgate, which retains 
the name Hauelock’s Stone to this day. Agayne, the 
great priviledges and immunities that this towne hath in 
Denmarke above any other in England (as freedome from 
toll, and the rest) may fairly induce a beleife, that some 
preceding favour, or good turne, called on this remunera- 
tion. But eB pe proofe I take to be instar omnium) 
the common Seale of the Towne, and that a most auncient 
one.” 

Holles concludes his notice with the following pithy 
remark: “He that is not satisfied with this, let him re- 
payre to Dicke Jackson's famous manuscript concerning this 
matter, where he shall fynde a great deale more, to 4 
little (if not less) purpose.” Who “ Dicke Jackson” was, 
or what is become of his “famous manuscript” are 
queries we must hand over to our literary antiquaries. 
However, on this moot point, we must refer our corre- 
spondent to the learned Introduction to Havelok the Dane, 
by Sir Frederic Madden, printed for the Roxburghe Club 
in 1828. Consult also The Topographer, i. 241, 8vo, 1789; 
the Rev. George Oliver’s Monumental Antiquities of 
Grimsby, 8vo, 1825; and Macpherson’s Annals of Com- 


merce, i. 391. ] 
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Core Manor Hovsr.—lI lately enjoyed the 

rivilege of going over a very old mansion, situated 
in the small village of Cote, in Oxfordshire; and 
on making inquiries of Mr. Gillott, the present 
occupier, as to whether he knew anything of the 
history of his house, he replied that he knew 
nothing, but has always been very desirous of 
gaining some information about it. The name of 
the mansion is “The Manor House,” and from its 
size and architectural beauties, I feel convinced 
it has been once an important place in the county. 
The village of Cote is situated about four miles 
from the town of Witney. Will some of your 
readers kindly assist me in gaining some informa- 
tion about the house in question ? 

Epwarp C, Davies. 

Cavendish Club. 

[The interesting manor-house at Cote was probably 
built in the reign of Elizabeth or James I. It has two 
projecting wings with gabled roofs, but the wings are of 
unequal height. The centre of the building forms a long 
hall, into which the door opens without screen or vesti- 
bule. At the upper end of the hall is a wainscotted draw- 
ing-room, beyond which is an ancient staircase of heavy 
oak leading to the state bed-room, once ornamented with 
oak carving. When Mr. Skelton in 1823 wrote his An- 
tiquities of Oxfordshire, there were some interesting 
shields of arms on painted glass in one of the principal 
apartments. “Amongst these,” he says, “I noticed the 
arms of Blount, with other families of consequence, who 
had probably resided or been entertained here, in former 
times.” These coats of arms, twenty-four in number, all 
of the sixteenth century, are now at Lambourne Place,* 
Berks. Many of them are surrounded by the garter, bear- 
ing the motto “ Honi soit qui mal y pense.” Three of 
them bear the names of Blunte, Lee, and Hanbury. 
This estate had been for centuries the property of the 
Horde family, and was bequeathed by a Miss Horde to 
the Rev. Henry Hippesley, father of Henry Hippesley, 
Esq., of Lambourne Place, the present owner. There is 
a lithograph view of this old manor-house in Dr. Giles’s 
History of Bampton, ed. 1848, p- 84.) 


Morpart. — Who were the seven men of Moi- 
dart ? Ww. a. G. 

[These seven “Men of Moidart” accompanied Prince 
Charles Edward Stuart in his hazardous attempt to recover 
the crown of England in August, 1745. His friends in Scot- 
land had assured him that they could do nothing in his be- 
half unless he could bring with him 6000 men, and 10,000 
stand of arms; and yet the Prince embarked with a few 
firelocks, a little powder and ball, and a treasury amount- 
ing to about 40007. When he landed at Moidart, in 
Argyleshire, there stepped ashore with him only seven 
individuals ; but as these were devoted to his cause, he 
felt as secure as if he had been at the head of an army. 

* This house was formerly called “ Place House,” from 
4 tradition that King Alfred had a Palatium on or near 
the same site. 


The names of the gentlemen composing this little intrepid 
band were the Marquis of Tullibardine, alias Duke of 


Athol ; Sir Thomas Sheridan, tutor to the young hero ; 
Sir John Macdonald, a French officer ; Mr. Kelly, a non- 


juring clergyman ; Francis Strickland, an English gen- 


tleman; Eneas Macdonald, a banker in Paris; and his 
assistant, Mr. Buchanan. These persons were afterwards 
known as the “Seven Wise Men of Moidart,” whose fate 
is described with deep interest and feeling in the Jacobite 
Memoirs, by Bishop Forbes, edited by Robert Chambers, 
8vo, 1834. See also Home’s History of the Rebellion, 4to, 
1802."} 


ARTICLES OF THE CuvRcH OF ENGLAND.— 
What were the 39th, 40th, and 42nd Articles of 
the Church of England in King Edward's reign 
that were rejected by the Convocation of 1562, 
and for what reason ? W. G, PEarson. 

[The four Articles omitted in the reign of Elizabeth, 
A.D. 1562 [1563] were the last four of the forty-two of 
1553 ; namely, No. 39. “ The Resurrection of the Dead is 
not yeat brought to passe.” No. 40. “The soulles of 
them that departe this life doe neither die with the bodies, 
nor sleep idlie.” No. 41. “ Heretickes called Millenarii.” 
No. 42. “ All men shall not be saved at the length.” The 
first of these four had reference to some doctrine denying 
the future resurrection of the body, and confining the 
power of Christ to a spiritual reviving of the soul. The 
others were pointed against some opinions which have 
found supporters in recent times. To make up the Thirty- 


nine, Article V. “ Of the Holy Ghost,” was added. ] 


Replies. 
JUNIUS. 
(3" S. viii, 182, 230, 269.) 

With great deference I venture to suggest that 
inquirers after Junius would be more likely to 
gain their end, if they set out with the determina- 
tion to give no credence to any statement of the 
writer which is not supported by extrinsic evi- 
dence. In this way we should be spared an im- 
mense amount of discussion which results in com- 
plication instead of elucidation. Concealment 
appears to have been a matter of vital importance 
to Junius, and for that purpose he resorted to 
various manceuvres, and on one occasion did not 
scruple, in a very off-hand manner, to ask Wood- 
fall to print a lie. The correspondence with 
Woodfall is generally regarded as expressing the 
writer's real sentiments, and the statements made 
therein as true; but one would imagine that he 


| was the person whom Junius would be most 


anxious to mystify, for it was only through him 
that discovery could come. Can any one read the 
public letters without feeling that they were not 
the work of a mere city man; yet Junius assured 
Woodfall that it was impossible he should be 
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known in any coffee-house west of Temple Bar. THE MONUMENTAL STONES 


Must not this have been done for the purpose of | 
putting Woodfall on a wrong scent? Fet one of 
your correspondents in a late number of “ N. & Q.” 
says, upon no better authority than some detached 
expressions in Junius’s correspondence with Wood- 
fall, “there were evidently three persons in the 
secret—the author, the copyist, and the gentle- 
man who did the conveyancing part.’ Had it 
indeed been so it-is not likely we should have had 
to wait till now to learn who Junius was. Junius 
refers to having been present at the burning of 
some Jesuitical books in Paris, and some inquirers 
reason in this way:—‘‘So and so could not be 
Junius, because so and so was not in Paris on that 
occasion.” It seems to me that if Junius Aad seen 
the books burnt he would have avoided all allu- 
sion to the circumstance, because it might have 
afforded a clue to the writer. The passport sys- 
tem would have afforded means of ascertaining 
who were the British subjects in Paris at that 
time. Recollecting as I write that Mr. Barker, in 
his work, written to disprove the claims of Sir 
Philip Francis to the authorship of the letters, has 
anticipated me in the advice I tendered at the 
commencement of this communication, I turn to 
the work and copy this passage : — 

“ We have seen that Junius cannot always be depended 
on in what he relates about himself, and therefore we must 
reason not so much from his own positive declarations 
about himself as from the internal evidence afforded by 
the declarations themselves, and their agreement with 
other facts and circumstances independent of them. Equal 
caution is necessary in drawing inferences from Junius’s 
words - 

It is easier to give advice than to follow it and 
Mr. Barker himself falls into the error against 
which he warned others, by arguing that Chatham 
could not be Junius because the former is spoken 
disparagingly of in the letters. Now assuming 
that Chatham was Junius, the thing he was most 
likely to do, in order to avert suspicion, was to 
assail himself, provided the attacks were not of a 
nature to do him permanent injury. It appears to 
me that in his attacks on Chatham Junius acted 
in the spirit of Baillie Nicol Jarvie’s advice, by 
“not putting out his hand further than he could 
draw it easily back again,’ and he did draw it 
back, as is well known. 

Looking to Junius’s avowed dislike of Scotch- 
men, one of your correspondents (G.) thinks Chat- 
ham could not be the writer because the great 
minister once boasted of “having called the 
Scotch Highlanders from their native glens to the 
military service of their sovereign.” One may be 
excused for not treating this argument very seri- 
ously—since persons might say that Junius, if 
Chatham, was acting consistently in putting the 
objects of his antipathy, as Falstaff did his “ raga- 
muffins,” in the way of being “ peppered.” 

C. Ross. 





(3*¢ S. VILL. Nov. 25, 45, 


AT HELPSTON, 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


(3** S. viii. 285, 360.) 


No inconsiderable portion of the churchyard at 


| Helpston is now covered with early monumental 


stones, that were lately discovered to have been 
built into the tower and dwarf-spire of Helpston 
church. This tower and spire were erectec up- 
wards of five centuries ago, when the church was 
rebuilt upon the site of an earlier structure, some 
portions of which were incorporated with his own 
work by the decorated Gothic architect. That 
architect was not quite so careful as he might 
have been with the construction of his walls: 
and so his tower and spire, after having endured 
the wear and tear of 500 and odd years, in the 
summer of 1865 have been taken down, in pru- 
dent anticipation of a much less deliberate cata- 
strophe. This work of demolition has brought to 
light another remarkable example of the manner 
in which medieval church builders used, as their 
own building-materials, the monumental stones 
of what they would regard as early periods. The 
greater part of the spire and of the upper stages 
of the tower of the decorated church of Helpston 
was constructed with the monumental stones that 
had accumulated around, and perhaps within, the 
old Norman church. 

Apparently without an exception, those stones 
are slightly coped ; and the designs that they bear 
are all executed, somewhat roughly, but with 
great freedom and boldness, in low relief. There 
is no trace of an inscription, or of any of the pro- 
fessional devices—chalices, swords, and so forth— 
that are so characteristic in both the incised and 
sculptured memorials of later ages. But little 
variety is apparent in the decorative designs; the 
same design, however, has been skilfully modified 
and reproduced under varied conditions. The 
collection comprises stones of widely differing 
dimensions ; many are large and massive, others 
are about four feet in length, while considerable 
numbers are small and even diminutive: the 
smallest that I observed measures in length 21 
inches by 12, and 7} inches in width at the head 
and feet respectively; two others of these small 
stones are severally 26 and 30 inches in length. 
Of the coped stones, a very few examples remain 
unbroken; but there are fragments of various 
sizes of at least one hundred others. These stones 
were evidently intended to be placed upon the 
ground over graves, or in some instances to cover 
stone coffins. In addition to the coped stones, 
two circular shafted head-stones were found, de- 
signed to stand erect probably at the head of one 


| of the recumbent slabs: these two head-stones 


are ornamented in low relief on both sides, the 
designs (alike in both stones) being simpler 02 
the one side than on the other: each of 
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head-stones measures in diameter 21 inches by 
8 inches in thickness; the shaft is 12 inches in 
width by 4 inches in height; one of them has 
a tenon below the short shaft, for insertion in a 
mortice cut in a supporting stone; no such mor- 
ticed stone, however, was found, as was the case a 
few years ago at Cotterstock. 

The coped stones have the ridge of the coping 


rounded, and this roll-moulding is continued to | 


the extremity of the slab at both ends. In some 
of the slabs a circular cross is carved at the head 
of the stone, the ridge-roll forming the shaft, and 
steps being at the feet : in others there is a cir- 
cular cross towards each end of the stone: others 
substitute a species of heraldic cross recercelée for 
the circular form of the same symbol; and this 
recercelée cross, slightly modified in some of its 
details, appears at the head and the feet of the 
same stone, or in some of the stones it is again 
repeated in the centre. There are also numerous 
examples of that peculiar device or ornament, 
which somewhat resembles a pair of elongated 
Norman scroll-hinges: this device is moditied in 


cross, rudely carved with singular cruciform de- 
vices on both sides, and the other, which is 
earved with interlaced work also on both sides, 
is the uppermost portion of the shaft of the same 
the two fragments, are in excellent pre- 
servation. This stone, before it was broken, may 
possibly once have been an Anglo-Saxon monu- 
mental head-stone : or, more probably, these two 
fragments are all that now remains of the Anglo- 
Saxon village cross, the predecessor of the still 


CTOSS ; 


| beautiful though sadly mutilated decorated Gothic 


cross that stands in sit about one hundred yards 
to the south of the churchyard wall. 

Very good care is taken of these relics by the 
incumbent of Helpston, the Rev. J. A. Legh 
Campbell, by whose kindness I have been enabled 
to examine the whole collection, and to take 
rubbings of the most characteristic examples. 
Photographs of some groups of the slabs may be 
obtained of Mr. R. Spring, Photographer, 15, Al- 


| bert Place, Peterborough: and I  % that a series 


these examples with much skill, and the flowing | 


lines of the figure itself are curved with singular 
gracefulness. In place of any cruciform device, 
the smaller stones generally substitute a species 
of lozenge, which is repeated at both the head and 
the feet of the slab, with a similar lozenge bisected 
and placed in the centre with the points inwards 
and in contact with the central mdge-roll: and 
again, in some others of the smallest stones, 
narrow straight bands issue from the ridge-roll at 
right angles to it. There is the upper half of one 
large stone, which bears a finely proportioned 
cross-fleurie surmounting a tall shaft. This last 
example may be assigned to the thirteenth cen- 
tury: all the others I believe to be considerably 
earlier, and many of them must have been exe- 
cuted early in the twelfth century. All 


of wood-engravings, drawn from both my rubbings 
and these photographs, will shortly appear in the 
pages of the Art Journal. I may add, that in the 
north aisle of the church at Helpston, there now 


| lies in the pavement a very fine marble slab de- 


spoiled of its brass, a noble cross, of the period of 
that rebuilding of the church, in which the early 
monumental stones were built into the walls of its 
tower and spire. CHARLES Bovrett. 


“ AMICUS PLATO,” ETC. 


a 


| (1* S. iii, 884, 464, 484; 3*¢ S. viii. 160, 219, 275.) 


these | 


relics formed parts of the spire and tower, from the | 


summit of the spire itself to within about twenty 
feet above the ground. Lower down, numerous 
arch-stones carved with Norman decorative mould- 
ings were found imbedded in the walls, with 


various other architectural fragments, including 


some singular little shafts with caps and bases cut 
in & single stone, all of them of the same Norman 


riod. 

Still lower down, within three or four feet of the 
ground, a fragment was found, sixteen inches in 
width, of a flat stone having a plain strip running 


down its centre, and dividing two broad bands of | 
Saxon interlaced work wrought in sunk relief. | 


With this last-named relic of an age still earlier 
than the earliest of the coped monumental stones, 


there were released from their bondage in the | 


basement of the tower walls two other fragments 
of the same Saxon era: one of them is the cir- 


cular head, 16 inches in diameter, of an upright 


Many have been the anecdotes told of a Master 
of Baliol College, who succeeded Dr. Parsons ; 
and to whose able management, in conjunction 
with that of his immediate predecessor, Baliol 
owes its elevation from insignificance to a place 
among the Colleges of Oxford, which is second to 
none. 

The following may as well, I venture to think, 
be embalmed in “N. & Q.,” now that so many 
years have elapsed, and the principal dramatis 
persone have long been dead and gone : — 

An undergraduate, of the name of Jones, was 
breakfasting with the Master and his wife. The 
Master asked his guest what college lecture he 
was attending. The young man mentioned that 
he was in an Ethics lecture. “ Indeed, Mr. Jones,” 
rejoined the diminutive dignitary ; “ that reminds 
me of a little incident which occurred not long 
after my marriage to my second wife.” Here 
Mrs. ———— looked much surprised, and inter- 
rupted her husband. In a tone of mingled as- 
tonishment, complaint, and rebuke, she exclaimed : 
“My dear!” “Yes!” said the little Master; 
“my first wife was my college. To resume, Mr. 
Jones; not long after my marriage to my second 
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and present wife, my sister, who had previously 
always filled the post of honour at my table, 
entered upon a short sojourn with us. I felt 
myself, Mr. Jones, so to say, on the horns of a 
dilemma. Was I, in conformity with modern 
usage, to assign the precedence to my spouse ? 
Or, on the other hand, was I to regard the claims 
of consanguinity as Antigone does in the beautiful 
and pathetic drama of Sophocles? It was, to 
adopt the language of Tully, ‘ questio — 
cilis.’ On this perplexing question, Mr. Jones, I 
expended in vain much anxious thought. At 
length, to my inexpressible relief, I bethought me 
of the words of the Stagirite. You cannot be un- 
acquainted with the words I allude to, Mr. Jones: 
for they are in the sixth chapter of the First 
Book of the Nicomachean Ethics. But it may 
be necessary to inform you that Mrs. - ‘s 
Christian name is ‘Truth.’ I repeated the words 
of the Greek philosopher: — 

"Aupoi yap bvrow oidow, Sciov rpotmav Thy ddhOaay. 





I then rendered the passage into English for the 
benefit of the two ladies: ‘Both are dear to me; 
but I ought to prefer in honour ¢ruth.’ Finally, 
Mr. Jones, I requested Mrs. to occupy a 
seat at the head of my table.” 

Here the little Master paused. It was, how- 
ever, but for a moment or two. He concluded as 
follows: — 

“ And this, Mr. Jones, reminds me of an epigram 
which I composed during the inspiring period of 
a courtship by no means devoid of warmth, as 
well as the reflectiveness—I may say, the sub- 
limity of thought— which can only accompany 
an age of maturity. You may, or may not, be 
acquainted with the Adagia of Erasmus. In that 
collection is comprised this saying : — 

idos TiAdrwy, G\Aa waAAov f GAx Gea. 
This is, in the Latin — 
* Amicus Plato, sed magis amica veritas.” 
Well, Mr. Jones, my amatory epigram ran as 
follows : — 
’Tis no Platonic friendship fires this vouth ; 
Plato is dear, but dearer still is Truth.” 
"levxuvoceBijs. 


EBRIETATIS ENCOMIUM. 
(3" S. viii. 265, 316.) 


This is not an original work, as supposed by 
your correspondent, but a translation from the 
French. The original is entitled Z’Eloge de 
' Yoresse (& la Haye, chez Pierre Gasse, 12mo, 
mpccxiv.) On the fly-leaf of my copy is written 
in an old hand, “Cet ouvrage est de Henri Albert 
de Sallengre, de qui on a des Mémoires de Littéra- 
ture trés estimés,”—an attribution of authorship 
which is quite correct. The last edition, very 








greatly augmented, was edited by M. Miger, and 
appeared at Paris, an vr. (1798) in 12mo. The 
additions and changes are so considerable as to 
render this a new book, to which the origina] 
work serves as the ground-plan. However com- 
plete it then may have been, the half-century 
which has — since its appearance might, Lam 
afraid, enable a new editor to add many an illus- 
trious name to the list of “ Philosophes, Postes, 
et Scavans qui se sont enyvrez.” A reprint—I 
know not whether of the original work, or of the 
edition of 1798—was announced by A. Delahays 
of Paris in 1858, and is probably since published, 
as one of the pieces in a volume to be entitled, 
“ Eloges Plaisans et Facetieux de Diverses Choses 
peu louables, la plupart traduits par Mercier de 
Compiégne, avec des Notes et des Dissertations,” 
&ce. This was to form one of the admirably 
edited and printed series, known as the Biblio- 
theque Gaulowse, 30 ably conducted by the Biblio- 
phile Jacob. The first edition of the English 
translation was published by Curll, 1723, 12mo; 
a second, penes me, appeared in 1743; and I have 
seen a reprint in the present century. Sallengre, 
who died at the early age of thirty, was brother- 
in-law of Charles, first Lord Whitworth, Baron of 
Galway, who, among many diplomatic functions, 
fulfilled that of ambassador extraordinary to the 
Congress of Cambray, in 1724. He was also the 
compiler of a Novus Thesaurus Antiquitatum Ro- 
manarum, 3 vols. folio, 1716 ; a work which forms 
an important supplement to the more extensive 
collection of Gravius, as it contains many fugitive 
pieces of importance and rarity, which had escaped 
the résearches of that learned Latinist. Sallengre, 
moreover, edited the posthumous autobiography 
of Huet, Bishop of Avranches. This is entitled 
Pet. Dan. Huetii, Episcopi Abricensis, Commenta- 
rius de Rebus ad eum pertinentibus, Amstelodami, 
12mo, 1718. As it is written in the first person, 
we should expect to find “ ad se,” instead of “ad 
eum” in the title; the fact of the work being 
edited by a second person will account for the 
solecism, which Huet himself was the last scholar 
of his age to have committed. This interesting 
autobiography was translated by Dr. John Aikin, 
2 vols. 8vo, 1810, “from the original Latin, with 
copious notes, biographical and critical,” and thus 
forms a work of considerable literary interest and 
importance. The Eloge de [ Yvresse, or its Eng- 
lish translation, is a genial and amusing book, full 
of quaint learning and felicitous illustration. 

Witt1AM Bates. 

Birmingham. 


DILAMGERBENDI (3% §S. viii. 398.) — Might 
not this grotesque word have originated from 
a misreading of some contracted MS.; ¢ % 


d.ilam.gei.bendi=ad insulam gentis Bendi! 
’ ( 


ly . 
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Betrast Brexe (3 S. vii. 194.)\—Some time 
since a correspondent wrote doubting if a Bible 
ever existed printed by James Blew. 
Blew, for Grierson, Dublin.” Francis Fry. 
Cotham, Bristol. 


Lorp Patmerston (3° S. viii. 389.)— In Mr. 
Grocott’s Index of Familiar Quotations, Ancient 


and Modern, an interesting explanation is given of 


the circumstance alluded to by your correspondent 
J. Under the title “‘ Myrtle,” p. 259, the follow- 


ing quotation is given : — 
“The Myrtle (ensign of supreme command, 

Consigned to Venus by Melissa’s hand) ; 
In myrtle shades oft sings the happy swain, 
In myrtle shades despairing ghosts complain ; 
The myrtle crowns the happy lovers’ heads, 
The unhappy lovers’ graves the myrtle spreads. 
Soon must this sprig, as you shall fix its doom, 
Adorn Philander’s head, or grace his tomb.” 

Dr. Johnson. — Written at the request of a 
gentleman to whom a lady had given a sprig 
of myrtle. 

Mr. Grocott adds,“ Punch, in his principal 
illustration, wherein Lord Palmerston stands pre- 
eminent, usually places a sprig of myrtle in his 
mouth as the ensign, it is presumed, of supreme 
command,” Morris C. Jones. 

Liverpool. 

Emperors oF GERMANY (3°¢ S. 
viii, 291, 381.) —My best thanks are due to Pveéts 
Prestites for his obli i He will 
be pleased to learn that Dr. Kendrick had alré ady, 
with his usual courtesy and generosity, supplied 
me with the information I desired, and with casts 
of some of the seals. It is, of course, well known 
that in modern times the double-headed eagle was 
borne by the emperor, while the single-headed 
ne belonged to 


SEALS OF TH 


ing suggestion. 





the King of the Romans; but 


D. P. does not appear to be aware that the single- | 


headed eagle was the one originally borne by the 
emperors, and was often employed by them even 
after the double-headed eagle had come into ge- 
neral use. The emperor Rodolph IL., in the early 
part of the seventeenth century, is the last who 
used the single-headed eagle. I must also dissent 
from D. P.’s opinion that the single-headed eagle 
is that which is usually employed as an imperial 
augmentation. No doubt it is sometimes so used 
(and it is that which is usually found in the arms 
of the imperial cities), an explanation of this may 
perhaps be found in the fact stated above, that the 
double-headed eagle was not invariably employed 
by the emperors. But, as one would expect, the 
‘atter is that which appears in by far the larger 
number of augmented coats. Abundant examples 
will be found in the later editions of Siebmacher’s 
Wappenbuch. Sometimes the imperial eagle was 


dimidiated, so that the dexter half appeared in the | ? 


frst quarter, and the sinister half in the fourth; 
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I have in 
my collection: — “1755. 12mo, Belfast. James 
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» the second and third quarters containing the per- 

>, sonal arms of the bearer. Good instances of the 

use of the double-headed eagle as an augmentation 

will be found in the arms of the Italian princely 

houses of Mirandula, Modena, and Massa-Carrara. 
J. WoopwARD. 

New Shoreham. 

MarsHat Sovrit’s Pictures: HIGHEST PRICE 
EVER GIVEN FoR A Picture (3° 8, viii. 311.) — 
An interesting account of the sale of the Soult 
Murillos, with the prices given for the nine chief 
pictures, will be found in the Illustrated News 
for June 19, 1852 (vol. xx. p. 477). The 586,000 
francs for the “ Conception of the Virgin ” is stated 
to have been “ the largest sum, perhaps, ever 

| given for a single picture.” Of the Soult Murillos, 
that representing the “ Pool of Bethesda, or Christ 
healing the Paralytic,” had previously been pur- 
chased by Mr. G. Tomline, M.P., of Carlton House 
Terrace, for the sum of 75002, being (as stated in 
Weale’s London and its Vicinity, 1851, p. 390) 
“the largest sum ever given for any picture in 
England.” This sum, I think, has since been sur- 
passed. Was not Mr. Frith’s “ Railway Station,” 
including its copyright, &c., sold for as high a sum 
as 10,0002.? I am under the impression that the 
largest sum ever given fora picture in any English 
collection, if the size of the picture in square 
inches be taken into consideration, was given by 
the Earl of Dudley for his replica of Correggio’s 
“ Reading Magdalen;” but I have mislaid my 
note, both of the price and size of this picture gem. 
Perhaps they can be supplied by some other cor- 
respondent. CUTHBERT BEDE. 


Sir Joun Davies (3"*S., viii. 250.)—I am quite 
well aware who Sir John Davies, Solicitor-General 
for Ireland, afterwards Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land, the poet and historian, was; also Sir John 
Davies, Master-General of the Ordnance in Ireland, 
1599; neither of these was the Sir John, Marshal 
of Connaught. It seems strange that no further 
trace of a man so powerful, and possessed of such 
| large estates (some still in possession of his de- 
scendants), can be found. His arms, sable on a 
chev. ar. 3 trefoils slipped vert, are borne by his 
descendants alone, and not by any other branch of 
the Davies family; they are cut on the old tomb- 
stone in the abbey of Clonhanyilles, co, Mayo, and 
the motto is “ Sustenta la Duchura,” in old 
Spanish; these were the arms and motto of the 
Viscounts Mount Cashell also: title extinct, 1736, 
and they had for supporters 2 tigers guardant 
proper, and coward! Is the origin of these sup- 

| porters and motto also undiscoverable ? The 
family claim descent from Rhys ab Madoc ap 
David, Prince of Glamorgan, 1150. 

Francis Ropert Davriss. 


Hawthorn, Black Rock, Dublin. 
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Heap or Cnartes I. (3° S. viii. 268, 313.) — 
[ remember Miss EF. C. Knight, whose Memoirs 
have been published some years ago, telling my 
mother that she was in waiting on the Princess 
Charlotte when the Prince Regent came to inform 
his daughter of the discovery just made of the 
body of Charles I. The Prince was much affected 
and impressed by the extraordinary spectacle he 
had witnessed. The king’s eyes appeared half 
open, but closed or vanished almost immediately ; 
the features were perfect, and the likeness of Van- 
dyck’s fine portrait to the original faithful even in 
death. The Prince gave Princess Charlotte a lock 


of dark brown hair, which he had cut off; the | 


beard and hair were exactly as in Vandyck’s pic- 
ture. Tuvs. 
Heratpic Puzzitx (3 S. viii. 207.) — Mr. 
Woopwarp's puzzle is how to arrange the arms 
of married ladies who are heiresses of their mother 
but not of their father. As their father had a son, 
though by a second marriage, I doubt if they are 
entitled to the heiress’s inescutcheon at all. I 
rather think they must be ‘content to bear their 
father’s and mother’s arms quarterly impaled with 
their husband's, as ordinary married women do. 


I do not think there is any heraldic general rule | 


which would 
arms on a chief or a canton and add it to the 
mother’s shield. What could a seal engraver 
make of such an arrangement? The only ho 

of its being seen would be on a hatchment. The 


permit them to place their father’s | 


ladies should apply to the College of Arms, who | 


would probably permit them to sink the father’s 
coat and bear the mother’s, heiresswise, on an in- 
escutcheon. eS 


Dermot, Kine or Letyster (3" S. viii. 371.) 


Arthur Kavanagh, Esq., of Borris House, co. Car- | 


low, who is allowed to be the representative of | 


the last King of Leinster, no doubt bears his arms, 
and can furnish the information required in that 
respect. 
named gentleman is acknowledged as the repre- 


| the best in the Society at the time. 
I may state that although the above- | 


sentative of Dermot, the claim is disputed by a | 


poor boy, the son of a working mason, near Ferns, 
co. Wexford, who claims in the female line to be 
the lineal descendant. S. Repmonp. 

Liverpool. 

Rateuston Famity (3 S. viii. 372.) —A re- 
spectable Scottish family, Ralston of Ralston, 
possessed lands near Paisley, Renfrewshire, for 
some centuries. Some information regarding it 
may be found in Crawford’s History of Renfrew- 
shire, ed. 1782, pp. 242-3, and also in Burke’s 


Landed Gentry, 1846-8 ; this last being, however, | 


merely a paraphrase of Crawfurd’s account. Craw- 
furd derives the name from Ralph, a younger son 
of the Earl of Fife, which rather tallies with that 
of the Meath family. He is, however, a very 
loose and inaccurate genealogist, and has long 





ceased to be regarded as an authority. And, in- 
deed, the Landed Gentry, particularly in regard to 
Scottish and Irish pedigrees, is full of the most 
glaring absurdities, a few examples of which were 
given in a recent amusing work, and might be 
indefinitely multiplied. The arms as given by 
Crawfurd are — “* Argent, on a bend azure three 
acorns seeded or.” ANGLO-Scorvs, 

DAUGHTER PRONOUNCED Darrer (1* 8, viii, 
292, 504; 3S. viii. 18, 56, 78.) —The Register 
Book for the parish of Caldecote, Hunts, was kept, 
in the year 1790, by the parish clerk, Wm. Sher- 
man, who has recorded the baptisms of “Ann, 
the dafter of ” “Mary, the dafter of —,” 
&c. I think that this tends to confirm Jayprr’s 
supposition that daughter was formerly pro- 
nounced dafter. CurHseErt Benz. 


Rev. D. Brarr (3 S. viii. 308.)—The follow- 
ing is Sir Richard Phillips’s own statement as 
regards the authorship of the numberless class- 
books, once so much in use in schools: — 

*“ All the elementary books under the names of Blair, 
Goldsmith, Barrow, Pelham, and Bossut, were the pro- 
ductions of the editor of this volume, between 1798 and 
1815.” — Sir Richard Phillips’s Million of Facts, p. 648, 
stereotyped edition, 1848. 

H. W. T. 


Tue Consteciations (3" S, viii. 350.) — The 
subject of this query forms the ground-work of 
Dupuis’s Origine de Tous les Cultes. 8. 

Exuizaseta Herrick (3" 8. viii. 332.)—Eliza- 
beth Heyrick lived at Leicester. She was not 
born a Quaker, but joined their body from a con- 
viction of the correctness of their principles. Her 
name is still remembered with — among 
those who knew her, on account of her great 
abilities, and thorough refinement of character. 
She kept a school for a small number of young 
Quaker ladies, which bore the character of being 
Her symp 
thies were excited, not only on behalf of the slaves, 
but also for the brute creation, and she wrote 
many pamphlets on the subject of the cruelties 
committed at Smithfield, and other similar abuses. 
A favourite expression of hers was that “ Gradual 
abolition was the very Marplot of Satanic policy. 
The writer would be happy to give the names of 
several ladies educated at her school, who would 
doubtless be glad to render any further informa 
tion. HERMAGORAS. 


ExizaseTa Herrick was the widow of Captain 
John Heyrick, whom she survived many years, 
and daughter of J. Coltman, Esq., a highly re- 
spectable manufacturer of hosiery at Leicester. 
Many years before her death, she had become & 
member of the Society of Friends, and wrote se 
veral pamphlets in favour of negro emancipauon, 
in at of which she strongly urged the disuse 
of slave-grown sugar. She was well known for 
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her benevolence and kindness to the working 
classes, whose cause she was accustomed to advo- 
cate in seasons of commercial distress. She and 
the Rev. Robert Hall entered the field of discus- 
sion together in their behalf more than thirty-five 
years ago, When low wages formed a prominent 
subject of controversy. A notable instance of the 
vigour of her pen was shown in a letter to the 
editor of the Leicester Chronicle, signed “ Flagel- 
lator,” in which the conduct of the borough ma- 
gistrates was sharply reprehended for ordering 
three poor men to be publicly whipped for begging. 
For inserting this communication the proprietor 
only escaped prosecution by the interposition of 
an ex-town clerk (her brother-in-law), to whom 
she had previously submitted the letter for con- 
sideration; but whose advice to suppress it she 
disregarded. Tuos. THomson. 
Leicester. 


Artistic (53'S. viii. 8.)—In Smith's Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities (2nd ed.), P. may 
perhaps find what he wants under the words 
“Tneus” and “ Malleus,” where he may see re- 
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famous houses. First, nearest the head of the 
slab is a shield of nineteen quarterings, 5, 5, 5, 4, 
all carved in relief in the bold manner prevailing 
in Belgium. Neither in this shield, nor in the 
lozenge which I shall mention, are any tinctures 
visible. The first quarter in the shield is, on a 
bend 3 stags’ heads caboched. Stanley. I will 
not give the other eighteen unless any reader 
wishes to see them. 

Below the shield is a lozenge, showing Egerton 
alone, a lion rampant between 3 pheons. D. P. 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


CHarms (3°48, viii. 146, 218.)— 
“ Aliud est cuculo miraculum, quo quis loco primo 
illam, si dexter pes cireumscribatur, ac 
vestigium id effodiatur, non gigni pulices ubicunque 
spargatur.”—Plinii Hist. Nat., lib. xxx. c. 10. 
FItzHOPKINS. 
Garrick Club. 


PorcetAtn Manvractory at Lerra or Eprn- 


| BuRGH (3" S. viii. 310, 342.) —There is published 


presentations (taken from works of art much more | 


than a hundred years old) of a blacksmith’s forge, 

with blacksmith at work. T.S. N. 
Mecutin; Cuurcu or Notre Dame (3 S. 

viii. 264.)\— Will Mr. WEALE permit me to con- 


weekly in Edinburgh, a paper called The Ladies’ 
own Journal and Miscellany, in which are fre- 
quently inserted extracts from “N.&Q.” Among 
others, there was given the query as to this 
manufactory, which appeared in “N. & Q.” on 
October 14; and Irefer you to the accompanying 


| slip, which I have cut from the Ladies’ Journal of 


| the 28th. 


tribute a copy of the inscription on the grave of | 


Lady Stanley, which is, I think, in some details, 
more exact than his? 
year: — 
“ Tey gist la noble Dame Elizabeth 
Egerton Jadis espouse du treprudet 
chevallier Messir Guillaume Stanley 
Coronel et duconseil de guerre 
de sa Ma d’Espagne laquelle tres 
passa de ceste vie le 10 d’Apuril 1614. 
Prie Dieu pour son ame.” 


But I wish to inquire where information is to 

be seen as to the burial of Lady Stanley's hus- 
band, and Roland Garedt; and should be much 
obliged if Mr. WraLE would give it. I do not 
find any in my notes of the inscription, but some- 
thing may possibly have escaped my eye. 
_This huge slab in the floor of the choir of 
Notre Dame covers the body of a person of note 
in his day, if Sir William Stanley fies beneath it. 
He was the Sir William Stanley who surrendered 
Deventer, and attached himself to the cause of 
Belgium under the Spanish crown. His wife, 
Elizabeth Egerton, was daughter of John Eger- 
ton, of Egerton. From the marriage of these two 
great names the Stanleys of Hooton lineally de- 
seend. Their great-grandson, Sir William Stan- 
ley, of Hooton, was made a baronet by Charles II. 
in 1661. : 

Besides the inscription given by Mr. WEALE 
and myself, the slab shows the arms of the two 


I made it on the spot last | 


It corresponds in substance with my 
reply which appeared in “ N. &. Q.” on the 21st; 
the only difference (but a very slight one) being 
as to the exact situation of the work : — 


“ Mr. George Forrest, a local antiquary, informs us that 
this China Manufactory was situated at Deanbank, Stock- 


| bridge, then (about the close of the last century) a village 


on the Water of Leith, but now a portion of the city. 
His father resided there, and was often in the work. The 
principal productions of this short-lived establishment 
were cups and saucers for the completion of sets which 
had been broken. In this art the firm was very success- 
ful, the painting and formation of the required articles 
being always very like the original. The manufacturer’s 
name was Malcolm Sinclair. He removed to Sweden to 


| carry on the same profession, but was not more fortunate 


there, as may be learned from the fact that he became a 
pensioner of the Merchant Company of Edinburgh, of 
which body he at one time was a distinguished member, 
and from fifteen to twenty years was a thankful recipient 
of such aliment.” 

I have verified the statement as to Malcolm 
Sinclair from a List I have of the Merchant Com- 
pany. He entered as a member in Nov. 1801. 

G 


Edinburgh, Oct. 30, 1865. 


Tuomas Sparrow (3" S. viii. 391.)—The pro- 
bable author of The Confessor was Thomas Spar- 
row, matriculated as a pensioner of St. John’s 
College, March 22, 1629-30; B.A. 1632-3. 

C. H. & THompson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 
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Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Fasti Sacri; or, a Key to the Chronology of the New Testa- 
ment. By Thomas Lewin, Esq., of Trin. Coll. Oxford, 
F.S.A., &c. (Longman.) 

This is the work of a man of strong religious convic- 
tions, who avows tbat in undertaking it his principal aim 
has been to impart knowledge for the purpose of promot- 
ing religion ; and who, while he feels that as a layman 
he is free from that suspicion of being a partisan to which 
the churchman is open, claims additional fitness for the 
task he has undertaken, inasmuch as he is a juriscon- 
sult, whose business it is from day to day, and from year 
to year, minutely to scrutinise contradictory evidence for 
the purpose of striking the balance truly, and to bring a 
correct judgment to bear upon discordant facts. Mr. 
Lewin claims to advance new and original views calcu- 
lated to enlarge the sphere of chronological knowledge, 
and, while doing so, to put into the reader’s hands the 
materials necessary to enable him to judge for himself, if 
he doubts the accuracy of the author’s deductions. It 
will be seen from this, that the book before us is one of no 
ordinary character. It abounds in evidence that the 
author is a man of considerable learning, and much criti- 
cal power. It opens with a very interesting Dissertation 
on the Chronology of the New Testament. This is fol- 
lowed by a series of Chronological Tables from n.c. 70 to 
A.D. 70, which are very elaborately worked out. An Ap- 
pendix follows, which contains a large number of desi- 
derata for consulting and verifying the Tables, such as 
the Jewish, Syro-Macedonian and Attic Years; the Ro- 
man Calendar; Tables of Parallel Years; Tables of 
Eclipses ; Cenotaphium Pisanum; Monumentum Ancy- 
ranum ; Monumentum Ancyranum Grice; Fasti Capito- 
lini; Stemma Cesarum; and Family of the Herods. 
While a full and useful Index gives completeness to a 
work, which cannot fail to attract the attention of all 
who take an interest in the very important subject of 
the Chronology of the New Testament. 


Our British Ancestors: Who and What they were. An 


Inquiry serving to elucidate the Traditional History of 


the Early Britons by Means of recent Excavations, 
Etymology, Remnants of Religious Worship, Ins rip 
tions, Craniology, and Fragmentary Collateral History. 
By the Rev. Samuel Lysons, M.A., F.S.A. (Parker.) 
We cannot better exhibit the nature of this curious 
and learned volume than by pointing out that the author 
was led to the inquiry which forms the subject of it by 
what appeared to him the remarkable coincidence that 
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| fifth 


the names by which the British Tumuli, at the investiga- | 


tion of many of which he had assisted, are still popularly 
called, are for the most part the titles, little if at all cor- 
rupted by the lapse of ages, of the divinities worshipped 
in the ancient mythologies of Canaan, Chaldwa, Baby- 
lonia, and Assyria, those cradles of the human race, such 
as we find them recorded in Scripture, and treated of at 
large in the interesting Essays and Notes on the As- 
syrian and Babylonian Pantheon appended to Rawlin- 
linson’s Translation of Herodotus. Pursuing this inquiry, 
the author finds not only an identity between these deities 
and worship and those which are so repeatedly alluded 
to in the Poems of Taliesin, Aneurin, and other Cam- 
bro-British Poets, and that the same mythological names 
pervade the British barrows, the Welsh poetry, and the 
Babylonian and Assyrian Pantheon, but also the same 
etymological and mythological roots are attached to the 
names of places, rivers, rocks, and mountains in Britain, 
and given apparently for the same causes as in the 
Eastern countries where they originated ; and he there- 
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fore concludes there must be some ethnological affinity 
between people so circumstanced. This is the problem 
which Mr. Lysons proposes to solve in the volume before 
us. He probably does not expect to carry conviction to 
all his readers ; one thing we may reasonably look for at 
their hands—a ready admission of the learning and ip. 
genuity with which he has worked out the idea upon 
which the book is founded. 


The Whole Works of Roger Ascham, now first collected 
and revised, with a afe of the Author. By the Rey. 
Dr. Giles, formerly Fellow of C. C. C. Oxford. Ip 
four volumes. (J. R. Smith.) 

It is somewhat remarkable that it should be left to the 
present day to collect the whole works of Queen Elizabeth's 
learned tutor. Such being the case, however, we think 
Mr. Smith has done wisely in including them in his valy- 
able Library of Old Authors. They will be found to con- 
sist of no less than 295 letters, which occupy the two 
parts into which the first volume is divided, and a consi- 
derable portionjof the second volume ; the remainder being 
occupied with The Toxophilus. ‘The last volume contains 
A Report and Discourse of the Affairs and State of Ger- 
many, the Schoolmaster, the Poemata, the Oration on the 
Death of Ascham, and Seven Letters by his son Giles 
Ascham, now first published from the Lansdowne Collee- 
tion in the British Museum. 


Tue Paston Lerrers.—We believe that at the Meet- 
ing of the Society of Antiquaries, on Thursday next, the 
30th instant, the original of the Letters published in the 
volume will be exhibited, by the courtesy of Mr. 
Philip Frere, in whose custody they have been found. 

l'eNNyson’s Poems. — We have received from Messrs. 
Moxon the following letter with reference to the notice 
of the American edition of the Laureate’s works, men- 
tioned ante p. 390 :— 

“We have noticed the remarks of K. R.C., in your 
last number, relative to the American edition of the 
Laureate’s works. Will you permit us to say, that we 
saw the edition referred to last week at Mr. Tennyson's 
seat in the Isle of Wight, and that it is in every respect 
inferior to the edition of his complete works published 
here. More than one misreading blemishes the American 
edition, while its inferiority as regards typographical ex- 
cellence is too patent to all connoisseurs to need argument. 
K. R. C. is evidently a novice in matters relative to lite 
rary property, or he would be aware that the introduc- 
tion of any editions into the market save those in whieh 
an author is interested would be a most dishonest pre- 
ceeding, and one which, in the present case, would not 
only be pernicious but supererogative. 

“ Epwarp Moxoy & Co. 

“ 44, Dover Street, Piccadilly.” 


THE WIDOW OF THE LATE MR. THORPE. 
“Dear Mr. Editor,— 

“T see in your paper of the 18th, in an article by Mr. 
Hazurrr on Booksellers’ Catalogues, an allusion to the 
energy in this department of the late Mr. Thomas Thorpe, 
to the accuracy of which I cordially subscribe. — In re 
ference thereto, permit me to state that the widow of 
that in some respects extraordinary man is now in dis- 
tressed circumstances, and seeking the help of the National 
Benevolent Institution. I hope such of your subscribers 
as have disengaged votes will assist our endeavours @ 
promoting her election on the 30th inst. 

“ Yours, dear Sir, faithfully, 
“ Henry G. Bors. 
“ 4, York Street, Covent Garden, 
“ Nov. 20, 1865.” 
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BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particu rice, &c., of the following Books, to be sent direct 
to the — ty by ‘whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
dresses are ee given for that purpose: — 

Crammact’s ALorena, pome or Svo. (An old book.) 


> First Series. 
| ae A 1. Op Battavs; No. 6. Sonos or Inatann; No. 
Ru 
gif Baaserasca Barranmca. Parts V. and VI. 
Wanted by Mr. T. G. Stevenson, 22, Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Porus sy Cunnen, Exum, ano Acton Bact. Smith, Elder, & Co. 
Ise, 


Wanted by D. Q. N., Union Society, Cambridge. 


Aotices ta Correspanvents. 


t tpone wntil next week Cornish Bell Inscrip- 

Li Rey pa t: Mrs e on "Eikon Basilike; Mfr. Hazlitt on 
Shakespeare’ 's Sonnets, and many other papers of interest. 

A; J Cuniuruas Newnan will be published on Saturday, Decem- 


yo Avarm. Our Correspondent, J. O. G. (Petworth), who writes 
7 this song is referred to“ N. & Q.” 3rd 8. iv. 130, and v. 404, 


“The ame the Danish war steamer, “ Rolfe Krake,"" may be 
“cn ined. KA is the name, and Krake the nic: name of the heroic 
King of Denmark mentioned by Saxruv Grammaticus, meaning Rolfe the 
Sapling. For the Icelandic and Danish versions of his story, see Fornal- 

dar Sigur, and Nordiske Fortids Sagaer, edited by C. C. Bafa, 1829. 
G.P. Only one volume was published of Harris's History of Kent. 
It may frequently be met with in booksellers’ catalogues. 
W. 8. J. Clara Lucas Balfour, we believe, is still living. 
W. Paxwonsa. Where will a private letter find our Correspondent ? 


Beoury=- —3rd 8. viii. p. 383, col. ii. line 1, for “ vol. iii.” read 
“vol. i.” 


A Resting Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q." is now 
aap and may be had of ail Booksellers and Newsmen, price |s. 6d.; 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for ls. 8d. 


“ Nores & Queares” is registered for tr ission abroad. 





New and Cheaper Edition of “ Stonehenge on the Horse.” 
In demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 
HE HORSE in thé Stable and in the Field. 

By J. H. WALSH, Stonehenge. With nu.nerous Illustrations. 
“ A first-class book of reference in all equine matters.” — The Globe. 
“The best book which an English gentleman can consult.” 

Sporting Life. 

GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, The Broadway, | Latgete Hill. 





THE BEST ENGLISH PRONOUN CING DICTIONARY. _ 
A New and Cheaper Edition, in royal 8vo, cloth (1200 pages), price 12s. 


JEBSTER’S DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
LABGUAGE : exhibiting the Ori in, Orth raphy , Pronun- 
Definition of Words: to whic added ALKER'S 

KEY to the CLASSICAL PRON! UNCIATION of GREEK, LATIN 
and SCRIPTURE PROPEK NAMES.” Tenth Edition, revised and 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE «& SONS, The Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 


OTICE.—DR. HUNTER’S LETTERS. Now 
Ready, the FIFTH EDITION of DR. HUNTER'S CELE- 
TED VETTERS on DISEASES of me ay LARYNX 

ng NGS, their Nature, Causes, and Cu Price 2s. 6d., per post 
% This Edition contains a NEW PREF ACE. * by I ENRY 

MELY ILLE, M.D., and a statement of English Cases showing the 

progress and success of the Treatment by Inhalation in this country. 


Tendon: C. MITCHELL & CO., 12 and 13, Red Lion Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C. 


Just published. 


HOS. DE LA RUE & CO.’s INDELIBLE RED 
LETTER DIARIES FOR 1866, edited by Jam ES GLAISHER, 

ks sQ., F.K.S. With an Engraving of Lun Mountains, and an 
ibrar Article on = soon by ine yond BSSOR PHILLIPS, F.R.S. 
jous sizes, suitable for the Pocket or sk, and ina reat variet 
eating. May be had of all Booksellers and Stationers” a 





(\LD ENGLIS ISH CAROLS anc and | HYMNS for the 
BAU merry times of Christmas, with Introduction by E. F. RIM- 
AULT, LL.D. Arranged for four voices, with accompaniment. 
i 4s., limp cloth, post tree. A superior edition of the same, printed 
n gold and colours, on extra-fine paper, handsomely bound, gilt edges, 
ee. & for Presents. Price )0s. 6d. 


METZLER & CO., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 














OLD BOOKS AT UNPRECEDENTED LOW PRICES. 


y J & W. BOONE’S NEW CATALOGUE of Oxp 
Backs mony Department of Liversture, huglish and Foreign, te this 
Day issued, and will be sent on receipt of 2 Stamps. 


T. & W. BOONE, 29, New Bond Street, London, 





UNCOMMON LITERARY CURIOSITIES. 
In small 8vo, price Sixpence per post. 


NTERESTING CATALOGUE of a Miscella- 
neous Colieation of Booms, fn - chiaiy printed at private ex- 
pense, and very limited in » on Sale at the moderate nett 
prices affixed. By THOMAS NGEOKOE 8 STEVENSON, Antiquarian 
and Historical Bockseller, 22, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


"RUSSELL SMITH’S NOVEMBER CATA- 

LOGUE of 1000 good Wed tag BOOKS. Sent for a 
Postage Label. Also a CATALOGU. 5000 BOUKS relating to 
America, 3s. 6d. by Post.—s, Soho 4 fh. A, 





TO BOOKBUYERS. 


ATTALI & BOND'S NEW CATALOGUE 
of ANCIENT and MODERN BOOKS, comprising all their 
recent purchases, is now ready. Post Free for One Stamp. 


NATTALI & BOND, 23, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


NOVEMBER ELECTION, 1865. 
NATIONAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


The favour of your Vote and Interest is earnestly solicited on behalf of 


MRS. MARIA THORPE, Aged 69, 
Widow of Mr. Thomas Thorpe, Bookseller, who for Lary | years car- 
ried on an extensive business in Bedford Street, Covent Garden, and 
subsequently in Piccadilly, but a OL s — family, and his health 
failing in his later years, he was unable to make any provision for his 
widow, who, on his death in February, test, was left without means of 

port. She has since been stiiving to maintain herself by letting 
lodeings, but wnouccanetiy. Her present sole means are derived from 


The oon is strongly recommended by 


The Right Rev. The Bishop of capa. 
The Very Rev. the Dean of Manches 
M — Buckmaster, 16, — — Street. Rensingten. 
Rev. R. N. Buckmaster n. 
Rev. John Buckmaster, ii Saints, Wendew orth. 
Kev. John Lingham, St. Mary's, Lambeth 
Mr. Alderman Waterlow, 68, London Wall. 
Rev. C. T. Astley, Vicar of ag 
Menry Fos =, ea.» t&, Dovonsh P 
e a >a 42, re e titreet, ‘ortland Place. 
iG. End House, Twickenh ham. ” 
i, “ Gaailiwell bea, St. Mary's Place, W - Brompton. 
Chas. qone ¥3, Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 
eChas. 8 h, Bea. 20, Lansdowne Place, B: ighton. 
Henry Ellis Rave. Esq., Twickenham 
*Thos. Dix, Esq., 10, Amwell Street, » Claremont Square. 
*T. J. Allman, aes 463, New Oxtord Stree 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, & Co., Wellington Street. 
*Joseph Lilly, Hea. .. 18, New Street, Covent Garden. 
#C. J. Stewart, Esq., li, King William 7. Strand. 
Messrs. T. & W. Boone, 29, New Bond 8tre 
Messrs. Puttick & Simpson, 47, Leicester Bs Sauare. 
Edmund Hodgson, Esq., 115, Chan: ppoery | Lene 
* Messrs. Shaw & Blake, Doctors’ Com: 
John Smith, Esq., Record Keeper 1 M. ‘Court of Probate, Doc- 
tors’ Commons. 


Gentlemen marked thus (*) have kindly consented to receive Proxies. 


GLASGOW. 
Five Days’ Sale of a Valuable Library, Coins, &c. 


O be SOLD by PUBLIC AUCTION within the 
Upper Hall of the Scottish Exhibition Rooms, No. 93, Bath Street, 
Glasgow, on TUESDAY, the 12th Day of DE CEM BER, 1865, and four 
following days, the very valuable, interesting, and qnpertans Heaty of 
the late STEPHEN ILLIAMSON, Ee. in fine condition, and 
peculiarly rich in Old Poetry, Ballads, and Shaksperiana. Buyers are 
referred to the Catalogue, as any attempt at enumeration of the 
contents within the limits of an advertisement would convey no proper 
idea of the importance of the Library. 
Also a email Collection of valuable and well selected Old Coins, 
Medals, and other Curiosities, Book Cases, &c. &c. 

Catalogues, price 6d., will be sent on application to the Auctioneer, 
or to Ma. Hoven Hopxins, Bookseller, 6, Royal Bank Place, Glasgow, 
on the receipt of Six Postage Stamps. 

DUNCAN KEITH, Auctioneer, 
61, Renfield Street, Glasgow. 





Glasgow, November, 1865. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. (8. VIE. Nov. 25, "65, 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
FOR THE ASSURANCE OF THE LIVES OF PERSONS IN EVERY STATION OF LIFE 





Invested Assets FIVE-AND-A-QUARTER MILLIONS STERLING. 
Annual Income—HALF-A-MILLION. 


mum wamess . rat fertcipation in Pro a ee Sums not exceeding 210,000, either with participation in Profits, or at a lower rateof 
ts are div four-fifths thereof being appropriated to the person assured on the participating seale of P; ‘ 
eo” Six Divisions oft of Profits’ which have been made Bonuses amounting in the aggregate to £1,161,147 have been edded to the somal 
she Figime ped to sts 3ist December, 1864. amounted to £6,580,091, being in respect of Sums assured by Policies 45,167,984, and 4) 4l2,e7 
Prospectuses, ieee of Accounts, Forms of Proposal, ac., may be obtained, and Assurances effected, through any Solicitor in 
Country, or by application direct to the Actuary at the Office in London. 
WILLIAM 8. DOWNES, Actuary, 


OTESIO’S FRENCH WINE CEL LARS.— | PARTRIDGE & COZENS, 


Bordeaux, |&*.; Medoc, 24s.; Grave, 24s.; Chablis, 24s.; Beaujolais, x 
d4s.; Ay Champagne, i#s. and ‘te. Gomes, 60s. and 72s. per dozen. MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


py ON ee on application, to be tasted at the depot, 95, Re- 192, FLEET STREET, corner of Ch L 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 2s, 
(ie MARSALA WINE, guaranteed the finest The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the Kingdom 





imported, free from acidity or heat, and much superior te low- | Letter,and Feap. Papers, Envelopes, Account and MS. Books, 
B Sherry. One — ger Som. que me ¥-. hold Papers, &c. 
jozen. Terms cash. ree zen rr paid — , 
Merchant, 72 and 73, Great Russell Street, corner of XH -- ico nas. bel +" yA culechented GUINEA CASE of 
London, W.C, Established 1841.—Price lists post free. pa J Dele ee 


. Ra ot Se , NO f 8 ddren ea 
HOICE OLD SHERRIES.— Warranted pure Cadiz | 4, Bavelgpen, Coloured Stamping (hetiet) vetenes teks Dan 
Wines as angered Ghrest, soft and full favoured. — Pale, Golden, | Polished Steel Crest Dies caguvel 6 for 5s. Business or addres 
or Brown, %s., 34s., 38e., 442., SOs., Sés., 60s. per dozen. Terms Cash. rom 3s. pas. 

Three dosen, railway carnage paid. SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. An ie 
W. D. WATSON, Wine Importer, 72 and 73, Great Russell Street, mense variety in ail all sizes and qualities always in stock. $ 
comer of Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. | Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery Cale 

Established 1841. Full Price Lists post free on application. nets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &c. post free. 


THE TIMES WINE COMPANY. oneaes 
HE “Times,” in a leading article on the 8th | Published by J. Clements, Little Pulteney Street, prite 7d, 0 aaw 
treated at some length of oft the heretofore existing diffi- Work on the Teeth, entitled 


September, 
culty that the Public expe perlenced red fn taining & ee at reasonable | [) URE DENTISTRY, and WHAT IT DOES FOR 
diffeulty _by supplying the Sipwtes qepatne at prices—quality US. By A. ESKELL, Grosvenor Street, 


18s. ; Champagne, “* We feel certain all who make themselves acq 
sins Bip, See ; Sillery, #8s.; Bouzy, extras e. ' Claret 12s, 168,208. | tents of the book through our instrumentality, wwii us 
‘upwards ; Chablis, I2s., ibs., 2s., 24a. and upwards i j Sherry directed their attention to Mr. Eskell’s work. ae assuredly nome 
Wood, ‘aa. wand upwards. T finest | read it without deriving the greatest benefit.” The Sun, Aug. = 
. 4s. and 60s, per dozen, 
. whieh must accompany | Sold by SIMPKIN & MARSHALL, and may be had of all Bestadiiam 
allowed for if returned sae 
O. Order, payable to - — ; 
T. LAXTON, Manager, 79, Great Tower Street, E.C. “ Purity and Excellence of Quality.” 


Hee ES & BUTLER, Wine Merchants, &c. C OLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 
mend GUARANTEE the following WINES: — bears their Trade Mark, the Bure’s Heap, on each Package 
Pure wholesome CLARET, as drunk at Bordeaux, 18s. and 24s. It was the only M d which obtained a PRIZE MEDAL a 
per Gomee. GREAT EXHIBITION, 1862. 























Their GENUINE and DOUBLE SUPERFINE are Qualities pa 
ticularly recomme: for Family Use. 
For Mxpicinal PURPOSES NOTHING FINER CAN BE PRODUCED. 


Ms. 
CONNOISSEURS to their varied stock Sold by all Grocers and Druggists. 


— = = =: J. & J. COLMAN, LONDON. 


NHANG, the MAGIC GIANT.—A new See 
“ becewing ” Port, 480. and G0s.; superior She TH 200, 680 tion. This marvellous figure, which created such am 
tte. Clarete of choice growths, 26e..42s.. 48s. Gen, 72. Sis.) Hochbel- | diary sensation at the Court of the Emperor of China, 
Marcobrunner Steinberg, Leibfraumilch, at 252, Strand, from 10 till 6. Sent post free, with full i 
J and raup " Stamps.—H. G. CLARKE & CU., 252, Strand. 


HE GALANTY SHOW MAN. — How > Mags 


a GALANTY SHOW, and act the En 
ridge, Billy Button Mother Goose, and Pugh Bae 
free for 12 Stamps.—H. @. CLARKE = CO., 


of every description. 
quantity will be forwarded by | ———___—__- ey ae oe —__=> 
HEDGES & BUTLER, HE MAGIC DONKEYS.—Roars of Laughtet= 


LONDON : 185, REGENT STREET, W. ‘als go through their extraordinary eva 
Brighton : 30, King’s Road. | dons anit Shae Strand, from 10 tll ¢-, The palr sens peat 
(Originally established a.». 1667.) 14 Stampe.—H. G. C E & CO., 268, Strand. 


— 
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